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Life and Education. 


On the afternoon of Mareh 13, a number of 
people, including Mayor Warwick, who pre- 


sided, representatives of the Board of Public 
Education, of the Sectional Board, and of the 
Civic Club, met at the Alice Lippincott School, 
at Nineteenth and Addison streets, to dedicate 
the building and its contents as a memorial to 


the late Mrs. Dundas Lippincott. The renova- 
tion of the building and its refurnishing were 


provided for by a special appropriation. Cer- 
tain friends of Mrs. Lippincott, in conjunction 
with the Civic Club, have adorned the school 
with photographs and casts. Addresses were 
made by the Mayor, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Miss Hallowell, 
and Dr. Brooks, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Mrs. and Dr. Furness 
particularly spoke with much feeling of Mrs. 
Lippincott’s character and devoted life. In 
reference to the attempt to adorn the school 
with reproductions of good art suitable for 
school-rooms, it is only necessary to say that 
the taste and judgment shown in the selection 
of the objects of art and in their disposition, so 
as to attain an effect of appropriate decoration, 
cannot be too highly praised. 


Stevenson 


There are those, we believe, who think it a 
mistake to surround children with beautiful 
things such as few of them can hope to possess 
in later life. It is argued that to do so creates 
tastes that cannot be gratified in their own 
homes, awakens discontent, and distracts the 
minds of humble people from their humble 
duties. Opinions of this sort do not, as far as 
we have observed, prevent those who profess 
them from holding before humble people ex- 
luxurious living, which are not 
always in perfect taste. The newspapers make 
most conspicuous those advantages of riches 
which appeal to a love of display, of food and 
drink, and of notoriety. No one who has been 
to school and learned to read will in these days 
remain in contentment because he or she has 
no knowledge of the lust of the flesh and the 
lust of the eyes and the pride of life. It is only 
a question of what desires shall prevail— 
whether the crudest and coarsest, or those that 
are humanizing and refining. It has been ob- 
served that children whose earliest reading has 
been confined to good literature do not care for 
the penny-dreadfuls that are found in the 
haunts of young criminals. Children who live 
among photographs of noble art, by the same 
token, should not take pleasure in flashy prints 
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and in unmeaning and barbarous ornamenta- 
tion. If there is such a thing as public taste, 
and it is worth while that it should be good 
rather than bad, the proper place to plant the 
inspiration for good is in the public schools. 


THE contrast between the applications of the 
University of Pennsylvania and that of the 
State College at Bellefonte for grants of money 
from the legislature represents not inaccurately, 
we suppose, the relative value and dignity of 
the two institutions. The letter of Provost 
Harrison calls attention to the early connection 
between the University of Pennsylvania and 
the state. It cites the provision for the main- 
tenance of the University contained in the con- 
stitution of 1776, and refers to the gift by the 
state in 1779 of “estates to the amount of 
£25,000;” it calls attention to the progress of 
the University, which now is second only to 
one other in America in the number of its mem- 
bers, and submits a “statement of its funds.” It 
appears that the property of the University 
amounts to about five and a half millions over 
and above its liabilities, and that about one 
million has been given to the University be- 
tween June 9, 1894, and September 1, 1896, by 
private persons. In view of present opportuni- 
ties to greatly increase the efficiency of the Uni- 
versity in certain departments, the Provost 
asks for state aid to the amount of $1,000,000, 
the grant to be conditioned upon the securing 
by the trustees of an equal sum from other 
sources. 


The character of the State College is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the proposition it makes 
to the legislature. It offers, in case it receives 
so much money, to allow each state senator and 
representative to make two appointments to 
free scholarships; to hand over, to all intents 
and purposes, the management of the college to 
certain state officers. In a word, every princi- 
ple which should govern in the proper man- 
agement of an institution, whether great or un- 
important, is cheerfully sacrificed, and a bad 
example of conduct is offered for the contem- 
plation of the public and of the young persons 
having the State College for Alma Mater. The 
mother who is so bounteous to legislators, and 
so willing to change consorts with every shift 
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of politics, is scarcely one to care well for her 
children, even if able to draw at will upon the 
public purse. No bad test of the real strength 
of a quasi-public institution is the amount of 
support it can command from the careful givers 
whose gifts come from their own pockets. 


It is a pity there is not some one big enough 
to extort explanations from the several “pow- 
ers” as to the motives which induce them to do 
police duty for Turkey. Doubtless each gov- 
ernment represented in the blockade of Cretan 
and Greek ports has reasons for opposing the 
transference of Crete to Greece. It would add 
very much to the interest of the situation if 
these reasons were revealed, as they might be 
before an international court having power, 
after hearing all parties in interest, to deter- 
mine the fate of the revolting island. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that Western Europeans wish 
to remand Crete to Turkey for the sake of the 
Cretans. If Crete desires to join Greece, why 
not permit the union, instead of insisting upon 
making the island an autonomous state? Tur- 
key might elect to fight rather than lose a prov- 
ince. War once lit, there would be a general 
ignition of the combustible materials which 
have smouldered so long in the Balkans and in 
those Turkish provinces where the Christians 
are strong. What the ultimate outcome would 
be no man can foretell, but there is good reason 
to believe that there would be an end of Turk- 
ish rule in Europe —a consummation to be 
wished, other things being equal. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the sick man has 
debts upon which he pays interest after a fash- 
ion, and a considerable property which would 
have to be divided at his death. There are cred- 
itors and heirs, and others who would like to 
come in for a share on the pretext of helping to 
settle the estate. There would be a fine flavor 
of civilization in bringing the whole matter 
into court on the plea that the Sultan is in- 
competent, and therefore deceased as a sover- 
eign, his estates passing to administrators for 
the settlement of accounts and apportionment 
of equities. 


If we have failed to arrange for arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
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we only missed such an agreement by a little. 
Why not a general court for the determination 
of all questions arising among the peoples of 
Europe? Unfortunately the authority of a 
court is really limited to the power which it 
can invoke to enforce its decrees. Who would 
there be to coerce England into acquiescence 
in a judgment enlarging the territory of Greece 
in the direction of Asia Minor and handing over 
Constantinople to Russia? Or who would under- 
take to execute an orderreadjusting the bounda- 
ries between FranceandGermany? Anexerciseof 
power sufficient to make good the decision of a 
court would mean war as the fruit of arbitra- 
tion. International arbitration depending alone 
upon the good faith of the nations concerned 
has very much the weakness of agreements be- 
tween our trunk lines as to freight and passen- 
ger tariffs, or of an ordinary case of arbitration 
in business when the parties to the dispute 
have given no bonds to abide by the decision o! 
the arbiters. Nevertheless, if there were a gen- 
eral agreement to arbitrate disputes hazarding 
peace, we might at least have these questions 
argued at length and openly, very much for the 
instruction of mankind. This would give some 
opportunity to know the facts in those con- 
tentions which lead to war before the battle is 
joined, and add greatly to the interest of inter- 
national politics. At this moment we should 
like to know definitely who stirred up the Cre- 
tan trouble, and what are the actual motives. 
interests, and which are centred 
again at a point which has always been what 
the meteorologists call an area of disturbance. 


ambitions, 


On March 2 thirteen members of the Junior 
class at Yale sent Mr. James J. Corbett, who 
was booked for a prize-fight on March 17, a 
cordial letter, in which, as representatives of 
Yale, they wished him luck, spoke of the “Yale 
spirit,” and expressed a confidence that the 
same qualities which had made Yale great in 
athletics would bring him a like success. They 
also sent him a handsome Yale flag to hang 
in his quarters and serve as his standard 
when he fought in the ring. This courtesy to 
a “brainy” athlete failed to meet general ap- 
proval. We believe the faculty of Yale objected 
to it, undergraduates protested, alumni thought 
it a mistake, and newspapers made unfavorable 
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comments. The signers were driven to writing 
an apology, from which we quote: 


“We had no authority to commit the college 
or any member of the college other than our- 
selves, nor did we intend to do so. No one of 
us had considered for a moment the inference 
which, it now appears, has been drawn from the 
misconstruction of the letter. 


“Regretting especially that we have thus un- 
wittingly cast any slur on the University, and 
with the assurance that we will do all in our 
power to undo what harm we may have done, 
we remain—” 

As it was “unwittingly” that any slur was 
cast upon the university, it really does not seem 
fair to be too hard upon the generous young 
men who wrote the letter and sent the silk flag. 
If a man has been so brought up that he un- 
wittingly uses a knife as a fork, it is rather un- 
kind to keelhaul him for misrepresenting his 
family if inadvertently his knife goes into his 
mouth. The rest of the family may prefer 
forks; but, it being possible for John to unwit- 
tingly attempt peas with a knife, we cannot 
help having our doubts about the manners of 
the household. There is nothing very important 
or heinous about the thoughtless letter to Cor- 
bett, notwithstanding the Yale Alumni News 
uses so strong a word as “treason,” compared 
with the fact that in their third year at college 
such a group of boys as signed the letter should 
unwittingly reveal to the public that there is 
no essential difference in their minds between 
a prize-fight and the amateur sports of stu- 
dents. ‘There have been many severe and ill- 
natured things said about the athletic craze, but 
no one has ever succeeded in touching the sub- 
ject with irony so telling as that of the uncon- 
scious admission contained in the apology of 
the thirteen. To the best of our knowledge 
and belief, there is less that is objectionable 
about the actual conduct of athletics at Yale 
than in some other seats of learning, but it has 
been the fortune of Yale men to furnish the 
strongest argument we have seen against col- 
lege athletics as at present conducted. We 
hear a great deal about “the Yale spirit.” One 
sannot help wishing that the spirit of this uni- 
versity, which has so honorable a history in 
other particulars, would manifest itself in a 
movement to establish a strong line of demar- 
cation between amateur and professional sport. 
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A Meditation on Senate 


People who see nothing but the decay of re- 
ligion in the suspicion thrown of late years 
upon the scientitic accuracy of the biblical ac- 
count of man’s first appearance, should note 
with satisfaction how well the curse imposed 
upon the seed of Adam seems to stand the test 
of time. If we may venture to assume that “in 
the sweat of thy brow” was merely a figure im- 
plying unrest and toil, we doubt if at any time 
mankind has felt the condemnation more than 
at present. We have become so enslaved to 
activity that we scarcely believe any longer in 
the rest of death or the peace of heaven, but 
look forward to a future of further endeavor. 

It is true that certain wants are satisfied as 
never before; it is a long step from rubbing two 
sticks into a blaze to lighting a theatre by 
touching an electric switch or heating a hotel 
by opening a valve; yet Nature produced the 
sticks ready to hand, also wood for burning, and 
light and heat were simple matters; while to 
trace the pains taken to attain the incandescent 
lamp or a system of steam heating, one must 
have an education in physics and the command 
of a library. 

It must be an old story that monkeys are too 
clever to learn to talk for fear of being put to 
work; Scott mentions it in ‘Waverley; we can- 
not at this moment name the Greek who 
alluded to it, but we are sure that it is to be 
found somew here among Egyptian texts; possi- 
bly it was one of the P tah- -hotep’s moral reflec- 
tions. 

Some of the enlightened in our own genera- 
tion cannot help envying the monkey’s com- 
plete detachment from a complex and artificial 
world. As Mr. Hamilton Mabie, for instance, 
they recommend intervals of idleness in the 
deep country as a means of strengthening spir- 
itual Sight; they call it “getting back to na- 
ture.” If they believe in development, they 
think the Neolithic man went too far—much 
as they otherwise respect him—when he an- 
nounced as his program: 


“We ‘are going to live in cities! 
We are going to fight in wars! 

We are going to eat three times a day, 
Without the natural cause! 

We are going to turn life upside down 
About a thing called gold! 

We are going to want the earth, and take 
As much as we can hold! 

We are going to wear great piles of stuff 
Outside our proper skins! 

We are going to have diseases! 

And accomplishments, and Sins!!!” 


As a matter of fact, it is impossible to escape 
from the wants created in multiple by every 
new device for satisfying old needs. To revert 
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to the Neolithic man, it was because he had 
learned to make 
“his chopping implements 
Unusually bright” 
and 


“drew delightful mammoths 
On the borders of his cave” 


that he conceived the idea of being civilized. 

There was a man in the land of Uz; his sub- 
stance was seven thousand sheep, and three 
thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of 
oxen, and five hundred she asses, and a very 
great household; so that this man was the 
greatest of all the men of the East. Moreover, 
he was perfect and upright, and the work of his 
hands was blessed. Yet Satan, going to and 
fro in the earth, and walking up and down in it, 
had considered Job, and he pointed out that 
there was a hedge about him and about his 
house. Job’swealth and hisopportunities of hap- 
piness did not save him; and the same Satan has 
his eye upon the modern millionaire, even 
though he be upright. If he is generous, his 
mail four times a day reveals the needs of hu- 
manity to an extent that is cruelly depressing. 
If he delights in possession, ingenious modern 
contrivances for the transference of wealth 
keep him on the rack for fear that he cannot 
hold what he has. ‘The accidents to oxen and 
camels in the time of Job were a bagatelle to 
the losses incurred in a “Western cattle com- 
pany.” If the alternative had been presented to 
Job of exchanging his first or latest state for a 
life of signing checks, cutting coupons, going 
to meetings, writing notes, keeping engage- 
ments, examining investments, watching poli- 
tics and maintaining a position in society, we 
feel that it would have taken more than the 
words “civilization” and “progress” to have 
lured him from his cattle. 

The millionaire has to move three times a 
year, not for the Irishman’s reason, that it is 
cheaper to hire a cart than to pay rent, but be- 
cause Satan means that he shall never have 
home or leisure, or be able to lay his hands on 
anything he may happen to want. If the fam- 
ily is at the Bar Harbor “cottage,” the thing 
needed is at Lenox or in the town house. The 
rich are driven hither and thither for change of 
climate—as if in any one place in the Eastern 
or Middle States there were not changes of cli- 
mate to spare! No, there is something that gets 
into men that drives them headlong into a sea 
of insatiable desires. Apparently neither inven- 
tion nor acquisition leads to escape from the 
primal curse. 

We talk about present facilities for doing 
business. We can travel a thousand miles in 
twenty-four hours. We can send a message to 
Russia and get an answer the same day. There 
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is a call at telephone No. 23,427; a proposition 
is made which invites discussion; No. 23,427 
asks No. 1675, if he comes to Wall street dur- 
ing the day, to drop in and explain more fully. 
No. 1675 says he can hardly do that, as he is 
talking from his office in St. Louis. But are 
the conditions of business any easier for these 
facilities? Do men work shorter hours or with 
less intensity? Not a bit of it; and the worst of 
it is that the business man who cannot keep a 
stenographer, a typewriter, a telegraph oper- 
ator, a telephone, a copying press, a row of elec- 
trical butttons, a staff of clerks, and a few mes- 
sengers going at speed for eight hours a day 
is no longer a master, but somebody’s man. 
The facilities which have created a world-wide 
competition have developed the master money- 
maker, as acute, energetic and resourceful as 
the “Master Thief” in the Norse tale. The 
earth is his, and the fullness thereof, but only 
at the price of tireless activity. Those who 
emulate him must pay the same price, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, for nothing. 

In 1850 an income of $2000 a year meant as 
good housing, food and clothing, and more 
contentment, than $5000 a year in 1897, when, 
with the exception of rents, the necessities of 
life are no dearer than at the earlier date. 
Satan has invented for us so many artificial 
wants, that, in making out the family budget, 
instead of appropriating 75 per cent. of income 
for necessities and 25 per cent. for contingent 
expenses, we have to transpose the percentages, 
grateful that there is anything left to pay the 
butcher. If civilization implies the ability to 
satisfy desires, it appears also to mean the crea- 
tion of wants ad infinitum. There does not 
seem to be a general impression that people are 
happier or more virtuous than in simpler times. 
We doubt if they are, but we believe that there 
are greater opportunities for happiness and far 
less inevitable misery than of old. It would be 
quite worth while to discover what really 
makes for happiness and what we had better do 
without than have. It is only because Satan 
has introduced confusion into our ideas of 
values that it is so hard to understand exactly 
what is meant by progress and so difficult to 
deny the gift of prophecy to the Hebrew seer 
who foretold the destiny of man. 


He that wants good sense is unhappy in having 
learning, for he has thereby only more ways of expos- 
ing himself; and he that has sense knows that learn- 
ing is not knowledge, but rather the art of using it.— 
Steele. 


Ignorance of all things is an evil neither terrible 
nor excessive, nor yet the greatest of all; but great 
cleverness and much learning, if they be accompanied 
by a bad training, are a much greater misfortune.— 
Plato. 
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Letters of Maria Josepha Holroyd.* ** 


Among the mass of memoirs and biographies 
of the time of the French Revolution, which 
are published every day to satisfy the never- 
failing interest of English and American read- 
ers in all that concerns that age of “Sturm und 
Drang,” it is often difficult to pick out any- 
thing specially new. Generals, statesmen, au- 
thors, and authoresses of every nationality, and’ 
representatives of the Ancien Régime, have all 
contributed to the chronicles of the time. 

To this class of literature are now added “The 
Letters of Maria Josepha Holroyd,’ daughter of 
Lord Sheffield, which, after lying by, carefully 
treasured for exactly 100 years, have just been 
brought to light. These letters, giving a pic- 
ture of the family life of an English Whig pol- 
itician, in touch with economists and statesmen 
at home and abroad, describe the end of the 
eighteenth century from a fresh point of view 
—that of an intelligent girl spectator. They 
have another claim to notice;for at a time when 
the wordy length of women’s letters first be- 
came proverbial, and was satirized in every 
novel and essay, there is an almost masculine 
brevity of expression in Maria Josepha’s style, 
and in the crisp touches which hit off contem- 
porary events, and the ways and manners of her 
day. 

Maria had plenty of opportunities for observ- 
ing “men and manners,” even in early life. 
Modern English girls are told that they have 
far more freedom of intercourse with their el- 
ders than their mothers had. It may be so; but 
if we go back another generation or two, the 
advantage seems rather to lie with our great- 
grandmothers. Few schoolroom girls of to-day, 
with their busy years of classes and higher 
education, are free to enjoy such companion- 
ship with grown-up society as was granted to 
Lord Sheffield’s daughter, more than a hundred 
years ago. 

At the age of eleven, Maria, with genuine 
interest, writes “to an Aunt past forty as if it 
were to a friend of her own age.” A delightful 
person, this Aunt, living at “Bath, that abode 
of catlike spinsters, and yet not allowed, even 
by Maria’s caustic tongue, to be called a “Cat? 
herself. She was Lord Sheffield’s sister, Sarah 
Holroyd, always called “Serena,” a name bor- 
rowed probably from the sweet-tempered hero- 
ine of a now forgotten poem, “The Triumphs of 
Temper, written by Hayley, Cowper’s biogra- 
pher, and a great friend of the Sheffield family. 
“Serena’s” circle extended far beyond the radius 
of the ‘Bath Guide; the friends of Maria Jose- 
pha sooner or later became Serena’s too; and 





* THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA HOoLroyD, as 
told in letters of 100 years ago. Edited by J. H. 
Adeane. Longmans. 
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few of Lord Shetlield’s very varied guests were 
unknown to the maiden lady who lived nearly 
the whole year round on the Queen’s parade 
with her maid Bull, her man Foley, and her dog 
Brunette, and gave out wide sympathy, shrewd 
comments,and advice often mixed with reproof, 
which her niece and constant correspondent 
seems to have taken in excellent part. Maria 
was a plain-spoken person, not given to “suffer 
fools gladly,” as Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
said of her in later days; and up to the day of 
her death, in her ninety-third year, she liked 
others the better for being plain-spoken too. It 
was as well that she had such a fearless adviser 
as Serena, for at home she was the most impor- 
tant person, next to her father, himself one of 
those Whigs who, though he 


“In freedom’s service led the loud debate,” 
yet 


“Turned to a Tory in his elbow-chair,” 


and ruled his family completely. Maria was 
his right hand. She transmitted his orders and 
transcribed his pamphlets. She was the pet of 
the “Great Gibbon,” the historian, who was her 
father’s greatest friend, and the only man who 
had “power to restrain him in some of his im- 
petuosities.” Maria’s tongue and pen could say 
sharp things, and her personality could never 
be disregarded. Only Aunt Serena dared 
boldly to reprove her, begging her to get rid “of 
a certain bad carriage and fast speaking, which 
is like a pert chambermaid rather than a 
woman of fashion,” and imploring her to put 
the “girdle of Serena” on when her temper was 
roused. 

Maria’s girlhood was chiefly passed between 
Sheffield Place, her father’s home in Sussex, 
and the London house in Downing street, 
Whitehall, which Lord Sheffield made over to 
the government in 1793, and which became the 
Foreign Office. Nearly half a century later 
Maria revisited it, to find a grandson of hers, as 
a Foreign Office secretary, writing despatches 
in the room which had once been her own. 

Lord Sheffield was a pushing public man, but 
his tastes were literary and scientific, as well 
as political, so that the conversation of the soci- 
ety which he gathered round him was “a liberal 
education” in itself. Maria had Sir Joseph 
Banks, the President of the Royal Society, 
to advise her on botany, and the author of 
‘The Decline and Fall’ to direct her reading. 
The latter writes to her: “I am curious to have 
a particular account of your own studies and 
daily occupation. What books do you read? 
and how do you employ your time and your 
pen? * * * JT have often observed that 
women in general read more than men, * * * 
but for want of a plan, a method, a fixed ob- 
ject, their reading is of little benefit, * * * 
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If you will inform me of the species of reading 
to which you have the most propensity, I shall 
be happy to contribute my share of advice and 
assistance. * * *” 

Maria’s reading seems to have been wide, and 
though the ever-famous Mr. Bowdler was a 
friend of hers, his system was never applied to 
her choice of books. “Aunt and I read “Tom 
Jones’ aloud,” sounds strange to modern ears. 
Strange, too, is this glimpse of the value of 
literary attainments in those days: “The wry- 
necked Secretary is an acquisition lately made 
and intended for country use. The young man 
was recommended by Mr. Hayley, who had him 
from Mr. Cowper, the author of the Task. His 
name is Socket. He is about sixteen, has had 
a good education, can read Latin and French, 
and is to have £20 a year and to live with the 
servants.” 

Maria had her share of amusements, even as 
a child, though at twelve years old she thought 
it necessary to disclaim much knowledge’ of 
gaieties: “You desire to have a journal of my 
London life. You forget who you are writing 
to. Iam no Rake. However, for me, I have 
been one. Last Thursday I went to the Opera, 
[ was very much entertained. * * * My 
time is so taken up with different affairs, such 
as Dancing, Music, Geography, Work, eéc., that 
I have scarce time to write.” On the occasion 
of her niece’s “coming out,” many were Se- 
rena’s warnings as to what sets to shun in the 
fashionable London world, and in return Maria 
writes word of all her gaieties. One of her ac- 
counts shows how exceedingly lively even a 
dancer in a royal minuet might be in those days 
of toasts: “Wewent tothe Ball Roomalittleafter 
8. * * * The Duke of Clarence was so lively 
that he would certainly have danced as steady a 
minuet on Quarter Deck in a storm; and when 
he turned his back to the King, he put out his 
Tongue quite to the bottom of his chin, to the 
great dismay of his partner, the Princess Mary. 
I must say in excuse that he had been drinking 
the healths of all his family.” He had indeed, 
and in the company of a Reporter no less faith- 
ful than Maria Josepha. On that same night 
Miss Burney, the author of ‘Evelina,’ and then 
dresser to Queen Charlotte, notes in her pub- 
lished diary how the Duke of Clarence, the 
future William IV, after dining with the King, 
came to the household dinner and insisted on 
drinking health after health, till few of the 
equerries could stand firm on their legs. No 
wonder he was excited at the ball. 

In 1791 the great event of Maria’s girlhood 
took place, in the shape of a journey to see the 
historian Gibbon at home at Lausanne. Lord 
Sheffield chose to cross France, in spite of the 
disturbed state of the country; a curious choice, 
considering that he traveled with his wife and 
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daughters; but, as Maria wrote, their friends, 
the “Neaves, were in Paris during the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille, and never the least incom- 
moded.” So, laughing at prophecies that they 
might all be ‘hung on “lanthorns,” they set off 
from Brighthelmstone (the present Brighton) a 
few days after the return of the King of France 
from Varennes, the news of which reached 
them just before they started. They crossed 
by the same boat as “A Governor Morris, a 
pleasant, sensible man.” This was no other 
than Gouverneur Morris, the American Minis- 
ter, who mentions in his memoirs that “Lord 
Sheffield, supposing me to be English, gives 
free scope to his sentiments respecting Amer- 
ica, as all other countries. I promised to see 
them in Paris.” To many other notabilities the 
Sheffields had introductions—many from Ar- 
thur Young, who had made his famous tour in 
France a few years earlier. Their days were 
full—plays, — rs, sights, the National As- 
sembly, and the Jacobins. All described with 
keen interest, but with no forebodings of future 
horrors, nor disgust at past excesses, such as we 
should expect. <A very slight Paris riot, since 
the days of the September massacres and the 
crimes of *93, does not seem a thing to be 
lightly treated; but in 1791 the worst was still 
to come; the changes had been gradual, and 
their meaning was not fully understood. In 


spite of the insults daily heaped on the King 
and Queen, Maria, as the daughter of a Whig, 


considered “Insurrection a Sacred Duty;” so 
she was not out of sympathy with the French 
reformers, and felt more curiosity than disgust 
at the developments of the time. One sight 
there was, however, on which she moralized— 
“The Apotheosis of Voltaire.” The ladies of 
Lord Sheffield’s party, in white, with wreaths 
of roses and blue sashes, according to the sump- 
tuary order of the day, saw the strange proces- 
sion on its way to the Pantheon. The crowned 
effigy of the poet, his works in gilded cases, 
bits of the Bastille ruins painted to look like 
books, actresses, poissardes, a motley crew. “A 
curious sight, and what I could hardly have 
believed if I had not seen it. There was so 
much childishness in the whole. If I was not 
afraid you might think I was giving myself airs 
of Wisdom and Goodness, I would say it was 
more than childishness, for while they were 
singing hymns and crowning such a man as 
Voltaire, it appeared to me as little less than an 
insult to Heaven.” 

The journey from Paris to Lausanne was 
safely got over; even the arms on the carriages 
passed unchallenged, “because they were Eng- 
lish,” though only two months later Lord Cra- 
ven’s family, whom Maria met in Switzerland, 
crossed France in carriages on which the arms 
had to be painted out for safety’s sake. 
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At Siete ‘ Gibbon received them in 


| his own house, where they spent two months. 
| The society there consisted of French refugees 


and a sprinkling of English, besides the Swiss 
set who formed Gibbon’s circle, and of whom 
Maria wrote: “There does not appear to be any- 
body with whom he [Gibbon] can converse on 
equal terms, or who is worthy to hear him—but 
his living here is a proof of how much pleasure 
flattery can give.” 

They returned home, via the Rhine and Brus- 
sels, in October, Lady Sheffield worn out with 
the fatigues of the journey, and Maria, “the one 
most anxious for the foreign trip,” the most 
dissatisfied with it. 

The fact is that, though fully appreciating 
the interest of the journey, Maria lets fall more 
than one remark which throws light on a little 
private drama which probably affected her 
more than all the sights of “Crazy Paris.” Her 
pen is sharp in France, but it is tipped with gall 
in Lausanne, and the reason is not far to seek. 
In Paris their stay had been enlivened by the 
attentions of “that Jewel of a man, Tom Pel- 
ham,” at the embassy, son of a Sussex neigh- 
bor, Lord Pelham. But when “that Jewel” re- 
joined the party in Switzerland, his attentions 
were paid elsewhere. At Lausanne was staying 
Lady Webster, afterwards the famous Lady Hol- 
land. She was the siren who enticed away the 
charming Tom, and Maria could not easily for- 
give her. The historian may be at her feet, 
expeditions attractive, company agreeable—but 
“the Pelham of the Glaciers is no longer the 
Pelham of Paris.” “I will have nothing to say 
to him,” wrote Maria, “at least during Lady 
Webster’s lifetime, for his heart seems incapa- 
ble of receiving two at a time, and his tongue 
of speaking to two at a time, for he has scarce 
spoken to the inferior race of beings in our car- 
avan since we set off.” So much for Mr. Pel- 
ham; and as for the lady, “If any one ever 
offends you so grievously that you do not recol- 
lect any punishment bad enough for them, only 
wish them on a party of pleasure with Lady 
Webster.” When the Lausanne visit was over, 
Lady Webster went on corresponding with her 
dear, sulky Maria,” mentioning that “Mr. P.” 
was still in attendance, and begging Maria “to 
have done with Sneers.” But Maria Josepha 
could not easily tolerate the society of so im- 
perious a lady, of whom Talleyrand wrote: 
“Elle est toute assertion, mais quand ou lui 
demande la preuve, c’est 14 son secret.” Some 
years later the Diavolady, or Tomfool’s witch, 
as Maria called her, stayed with the Pelhams at 
Stanmer, near Brighton, and paid a sudden 
visit to Sheffield. “The dear creature, with an 
Irish maidservant and two Italian men, arrived 
about 5 o’clock. I was present at her toilette 
before dinner, and both of the men walked 
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tame in and out of the bedroom while she was 
undressing, and one dressed her hair, which 
was as frowsy as possible, just come off a long 
ride.” Lady Webster seems to have used all 
her powers of fascination on her hosts, and to 
have deserved what was once said of her, that 
“No one knew better how to soothe by kind 
and flattering words the provocation she had 
just given and was very apt to give.” With 
Lord Sheffield she succeeded; a pressing invita- 
tion from him to stay at Sheffield was sent off 
the day before she eloped with Lord Holland in 
1796. As Lady Holland she has been often de- 
picted reigning over the society where Sydney 
Smith and Macaulay shone, and her caprice and 
domineering were exercised on statesmen and 
London wits in the early years of this century, 
just as, when young Lady Webster, she had 
teased and tyrannized over society at Lausanne. 

When times grew worse in France, Sheffield 
Place became the refuge of many a I’rench 
exile known to Lord Sheffield through his for- 
eign trip; and Maria’s letters to her aunt give 
graphic pictures of the strange medley of vis- 
itors and of the ghastly descriptions of murders, 
tortures, and privations endured by these guests 
not many days before they reached the shelter 
of that peaceful English country home. Count 
Lally Tollendal, once a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly, who went and came constantly 
at Sheffield with plans of redress and ven- 
geance, now meditating suicide, now delighted 
to dance with Maria to the music of a “Fidler 
in the laundry” at Christmas. A band of 
starving French priests, who had barely got off 
with their lives, and who told, round the hos- 
pitable hearth at Sheffield, how they had seen 
their archbishop fall amid scenes of bloodshed 
and horror, which, as an interpretation of lib- 
erty, must have startled the ears of even “a vile 
Whig” in the eighteenth century. A _ ship- 
wrecked party of “emigrés,” the wife of an offi- 
cer in “the army of the princes,” her children 
and servants, all were received and entertained. 

In London, too, Lord and Lady Sheffield de- 
voted themselves to caring for the exiles, and 
Lady Sheffield’s death in 1794 was chiefly 
owing to her exertions on their behalf. 

In 1795 Lord Sheffield married Lucy Pel- 
ham, always called by her stepdaughter “the 
dear Lady,” and adored by the whole family. 
She was sister to “Tomfool,” who now became 
“Uncle Tom,” and this title marks the change 
in Maria’s feelings toward him. She had a new 
interest—a Mr. Stanley, son of Sir John Stan- 
ley, of Alderley, in Cheshire, whom she de- 
scribes as “very black, eyebrows that meet, 
very near-sighted, but a sensible, good-hu- 
moured countenance.” She “had the good for- 
tune to have him for a supper-partner at the 
Brighton ball. His conversation is of a differ- 
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ent sort to that of young men in general, and 
I never passed two or three hours at a Ball 
more pleasantly.” Serena’s advice on this occa- 
sion was given frankly. She begged Maria “to 
be her best self” and to have “all her powers of 
pleasing without her impetuosity and thought- 
lessness.” “Believe me, wrote the careful 
Aunt, “a man who thinks of a wife is a strict 
observer, however much he may seem enain- 
oured. * * * JI defy any sensible man not 
to like you, when cheerful and yet quiet.” 

The impression on either side continued to 
be favorable. Mr. Stanley soon saw that “her 
brusqueries were only skin deep, and that on 
her sincerity he could depend.” They were en- 
gaged in 1796, and late in that year Maria con- 
sented to say the word “Obey” in Fletching 
Church, near Sheffield Place. 

So began a married life which lasted well 
into the middle of this century, and so ended 
the girlhood which, with all its varied inci- 
dents, Maria Josepha seldom cared to recall. 
The sash worn at Voltaire’s apotheosis, a book 
of engravings of the National Assembly mem- 
bers, and a miniature of the siren Lady Web- 
ster, were laid by as relics; but no one ever lived 
more completely in the present than Maria; and 
even in the extreme old age to which she at- 
tained with the full possession of every faculty, 
memories of the past were of far less interest to 
her than facts of the present. As a county 
magnate, as manager of her husband’s estates, 
and as the centre of an immense family of de- 
scendants, she kept the promise of her youth 
by making herself a power which no one dared 
to disregard. 

Her letters, if considered as history, throw 
many a side light on even the oft-told tale of 
her times; but they are still more worth notice 
as a picture of English life and character a hun- 
dred years ago. M. G. 

Cambridge, England. 


Papers of the Lords of Plantations and 
Trade. 


In Bancroft’s ‘History of the United States,’ 
and in other works treating of our colonial his- 
tory, the reader will find frequent references to 
the ‘Records and Papers of the Lords of Plan- 
tations and Trade,’ sometimes spoken of as the 

3oard of Trade papers. Most students are 
aware that these references point to a great 
mass of manuscript deposited in the Public 
tecord Office at London, but not many are 
familiar with the history of the body whose 
monument they are, or of the character of the 
manuscripts. The Board of Trade had its ori- 
gin in 1660, in a committee of the Lords of the 


| Privy Council, in whose hands were placed the 
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supervision and management of the affairs of 
the British colonies in America. It was known 
from time to time under various names, and 
was differently constituted, but it was best and 
longest known under its final designation, “The 
Board of Trade,” which was permanently estab- 
lished in 1696, and abolished in 1781. The 
members of this body were called the Lords of 
Plantations and Trade, and it was presided 
over by one of the principal secretaries of 
state. The duties of the Board were far from 
perfunctory. Its meetings were frequent, at 
times daily; and, besides the business that came 
before it direct from the colonies, many ques- 
tions were referred to it by the Privy Council. 
It was indeed the channel through which the 
colonies communicated with the Crown, and 
nearly all that was done in the King’s name 
was simply the carrying out of the reeommen- 
dations of the Board of Trade. Its correspon- 
dence with the colonial governors was enor- 
mous, and in studying these records the fact is 
brought forcibly before us that the action of 
the colonies was dictated, not so much by what 
they wanted to do as by what they were per- 
mitted to do. 

During the civil war in England but little at- 
tention was paid to the colonies by the home 
government, but almost immediately after the 
Restoration, steps were taken by it to recover 
the ground that had been lost, and it was this 
that caused the committee of the Privy Council, 
already mentioned, to be appointed. The en- 
forcement of the Acts of Trade and Navigation, 
passed in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, was used as an argument for the ex- 
tension of the imperial authority over the colo- 
nies, and as they increased in wealth and im- 
portance, greater efforts were made to bring 
them more directly under the Crown. Colonies 
at that time were looked upon as dependencies 
whose very existence had been called into being 
to increase the wealth of the mother-country, 
and whose duty it was to submit to any policy 
that would bring about this desirable end. The 
colonies, therefore, were not allowed to trade 
with foreign nations. Everything that they 
bought and everything that they sold had to 
pass through England, and pay tribute to the 
central government in return for the protection 
they received. The argument that men resid- 
ing in the colonies were Englishmen, living 
under the Crown and entitled to the rights of 
all free-born Englishmen, had no weight when 
opposed by the colonial policy of Great Britain; 
and it is in the records of the body that en- 
forced that policy, as well as in the records of 
what was done by the colonies, that we must 
look for the causes of the American Revolution. 

Nothing could have been more exasperating 
than the course pursued by the Board of 


| sulted in proportion to their value. 
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Trade. Nearly all laws passed in the colonies 
were referred to it for consideration. If the en- 
acting clause of a law was not in strict accord- 
ance with the form prescribed, the legislation 
was disallowed, no matter how important it 
was, rather than run the risk of making a prece- 
dent that might be construed into lessening the 
authority of the Crown. Nothing in the shape 
of a law was too insignificant for the Board to 
consider. Even an act for re-roofing a court 
house was formally acted upon, although it 
might have been known that it had gone into 
effect and the court house had been re-roofed 
before ever the law reached the Board of 


| Trade. 


Important as the papers of the Board are for 


| a proper understanding of our colonial history, 


it is safe to say that they have never been con- 
It is true 
that Mr. Bancroft and one or two others have 
had some important papers copied, and that 
the State of New York employed General 
Broadhead to have such transcribed as related 
to that state, and that these have been pub- 
lished. The example of New York was fol- 
lowed by New Jersey, North Carolina, and 


| several of the other states, and the late W. 


Noel Sainsbury published four volumes of a 


‘Calendar of State Papers,’ covering the period 
| from 1574 to 1676. 


Important as these efforts 
have been, the reader will appreciate how fee- 
ble they seem in proportion to what is needed, 
when he is told that the volumes containing 


| the manuscripts of the Board of Trade relating 


to the colonies can be numbered by thousands. 


| Nor has any attempt been made until lately to 


copy the ‘Journals,’ certainly one of the most 
important parts of the collection, binding, as 


| they do, the entire series together. The ‘Jour- 


nals’ are contained in nearly one hundred vol- 
umes, covering the period from 1660 to 1781, 
with the exception of the years from 1686 to 
1691, which it is feared have been lost. 

The ‘Journals’ tell us not only what business 
was transacted by the Board, but how certain 
papers came into its possession, explaining at 
the same time what was done with them— 


| whether they were considered or simply pigeon- 


holed. They also give us the views of persons 
called before the Board to give information re- 
garding colonial affairs. It is from the ‘Jour- 
nals’ that we learn how it was that William 
Penn prepared his plan for a union of the colo- 
nies in 1696-97, and that it was called forth by 


a difference between New York and New Jer- 


sey in the enforcement of revenue laws; just as, 


| a century afterwards, similar differences be- 


tween the laws of Maryland and Virginia led 


| to a series of meetings that ended in the calling 


of the Convention that formed the Federal 
Union. It was to these ‘Journals’ that the 
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commission having in pee the states wd 
editing of the colonial laws of Pennsylvania 
turned to obtain references to the opinions of 
the Attorney-General and to the action of the 
Lords of Trade in regard to laws passed by the 
Colonial Assembly. It was through the refer- 
ences furnished by the ‘Journals’ that the 
Commissioners discovered Penn’s answers to 
the objections raised to some of the laws passed 
in Pennsylvania. One of the laws objected to 
was framed to secure to the colonists the right 
of a trial by jury in all cases whatsoever. This, 
the Attorney-General thought, under some cir- 
cumstances, might interfere with the duties of 
the Admiralty Courts. “I cannot help it,” 
was Penn’s bold reply, in words that seventy 
years later would have echoed from one end of 
the continent to the other, “’tis the Great Char- 
ter that all Englishmen are entitled to, and we 
went not so far [to Pennsylvania] to lose a 
tittle of it.” 

While to the general reader these ‘Journals’ 
will prove as dry as bone, there are few stu- 
dents who will not welcome the news that at 
last we are to have transcripts of them on this 
side of the Atlantic. Two years ago the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania asked its mem- 
bers to contribute an annual sum for this pur- 
pose, and so promptly was the appeal answered 
that already forty-three volumes have been re- 
ceived. The work is being done under the 
supervision of Mr. Benjamin F. Stevens, and 
the originals are being followed in every par- 
ticular. The copies correspond page by page 
with the originals, so that a reference to one is 
equally good for the other. Nothing is being 
omitted, and they treat of all the colonies of 
Great Britain, whether on the Continent of 
North America, in the West Indies, or else- 
where. It is the intention of the Society to 
supplement the ‘Journals’ with copies of all 
papers mentioned in them relating to Pennsyl- 
vania, and if possible, with all relating to the 
colonies as a whole. More than this it cannot 
expect to do, calling as it does for an expendi- 
ture of about two thousand dollars a year; but 
when the ‘Journals’ are all copied, it will be 
possible for the representatives of other states 
to examine them, and endeavor to bring about 
the copying of all of interest to their sections 
of the country. This, it is hoped, will be done, 
and that in the future we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of studying in this country everything 
relating to our colonial history, as well as the 
growth and development of the colonial policy 
of Great Britain. F. D. Stone. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 
—Pope. 
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sities: of Mr. Graham Wallas Silla 
the Civic Club.* 


I want to speak to you about a certain bit of 
work which I have been doing for the last year 
and a half in England, from which I believe 
myself to have learned a great deal. I came 
across, by a series of accidents, about 500 
pounds’ weight of papers and letters and dia- 
ries belonging to one of the personal pupils of 
Jeremy Bentham about the first of this century, 
containing not only their own personal letters 
to the master and to each other, but in many 
cases diaries and a full record of their work. 
Here you had a little group of men, all very 
close and affectionate personal friends, all 
grouped around a single leader, few of them 
holding any office, who nevertheless did suc- 
ceed by working rather on the lines of your 
Civie Club in changing much of the political 
machinery and many of the habits of thought 
in their time. Now, so far as I have been 
around in America—and I know only a little 
bit about two or three American cities—from 
what I have seen, it seems to me that the Civic 
Club here is the institution with which I find 
myself in the most complete sympathy. It 
seems to me to be, in the words of the comic 
opera, “Everything it ought to be, and nothing 
that it oughtn’t, oh!” It seems to me to have 
all the virtues which I desire and none of the 
vices I shrink from in politics; and therefore I 
thought it might be of some advantage to you 
if I tried to explain what appeared to me to be 
the essential parts of the method by which 
these people went to work. 

In the first place, they 
from any intellectual work, 
the severest. They were, above all things, 
philosophers in the best sense—men who 
would leave nothing obscure, nothing un- 
thought out which any human effort, however 
trying and however long continued,could make 
clear. They therefore alone, in their time, 
forced men to consider what the ordinary loose 
phrases that passed current in political think- 
ing really meant. When their work began to 
make itself felt, after the great French war, 
from 1815 onward, all the. reforming politi- 
cians in England were using in a very loose, 
unintelligent way the phrases by which the 
French had made their great revolution, partic- 
ularly the words “right,” “liberty,” “freedom,” 
“political economy;” and on the other side the 
conservative thinkers were always using the 
words “constitution,” “law,” “the tradition of 
our ancestors” in an equally loose and vague 
way. To both groups of terms Bentham and 


did not shrink 
the highest and 


* The address, of which this is an extract, was de- 
livered by Mr. Wallas before the Civic Club, February 
10, 1897. 
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his followers applied the most rigid analysis, 
and did not shrink from that which in modern 
controversy is the most effective of all political 


instruments—pitiless sarcasm. Bentham said: 
“What is the British constitution? I can tell 
you what it is now, and I can tell you what it 
was six months ago; but what it is as a con- 
tinued thing no man can tell you. It is a nose 
of wax, which any man can twist this way or 
that, as he will.” Then he said (turning to the 
reformers): “What do you mean by the word 
‘right? What does ‘nature’ mean? If you 
have got a meaning, cannot you explain it; 
and if you don’t know what ‘nature’ means, 
and don’t know what ‘right’ means, what does 
‘natural right’ mean?” One of the most pow- 
erful of Bentham’s disciples declared that 
“natural and inalienable rights” “was the name 
given by the working classes to anything which 
they might happen at the moment to desire.” 

So these men worked—and | assure you it is 
no light and easy thing to turn from ridiculing 
your neighbors for inexactness of thought and 
vagueness of phrase to trying to get exact 
thought and precise phrases for yourselves. 
But, while they so worked, they nevertheless 
were not what people in abuse call fogs the- 
orists.” As soon as they were clear on any 
point, they instantly tried to find out a that 
point meant in practical politics. Jeremy Ben- 
tham had a definition of law as it was or should 
be. “Law should aim,” as he said, “at produc- 
ing the general happiness of as many of the 
community as possible.” He then went on 
steadily, year after year, fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day, by incredible exercise of human 
endurance, through the confused mass of 
judges’ decisions and _ half-formed statutes 
which we call “law” in England, and rigor- 
ously applied the principle, “Does this or does 
this not tend to produce the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number in the community?” 

I wonder whether there is any one in the 
Civie Club who will undertake the heroic task 
of reading through Bentham? He is to be 
found in eleven volumes, printed in two col- 
umns on each page, and standing about thir- 
teen or fourteen inches high, and I think, with 
about 800 pages to each volume. He wrote a 
very difficult style, that became more difficult 
to follow as the years went on; but I know of 
no one who is so absolutely informing—who is 
so stimulating—if you once get over the trou- 
bles of style. 

As his French disciple said of him, “Though 
plundered by all the world, he remains rich 
to-day.” One can get suggestions, method, an- 
alyses on every half dozen pages of what looks 
like intolerably dull and dreary disquisitions. 
It is not for every one, but I think the Civic 
Club might perhaps do what certain secret so- 
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cieties have done before assassinating a tyrant 
—might draw lots in order that one unfortu- 
nate wretch might be compelled to read Ben- 
tham through and contribute a paper on him 
once a month. 

The work of these people did end by over- 
throwing a whole host of loose phrases, whose 
place was often taken by other phrases that -in 
time were to prove loose enough, but which did 
more closely correspond to the actual problems 
of their day. But they also prepared for the 
ordinary legislator, who shrinks with all the 
instinct of the practical man from any severe 
intellectual labor, a series of enactments which 
they were able to produce on a definite and 
intelligent plan, and by which the machinery 
of English government during the ferment 
which followed 1832 was actually reeon- 
structed. 

I propose you should try to face the same 
problem here. I believe that here, too, it is 
necessary that you analyze your phrases. This 
is the one vivid impression which my stay in 
America, my reading your newspapers, my tak- 
ing part in your discussions, have left upon 
me—that the one greatest good any Ameri- 
can could do for his own time, is to try 
and enforce the analyses of certain very diffi- 
cult intellectual problems. I believe an enor- 
mous amount of your work at this moment 
is wasted owing to that not being done. 
Every speech I read here, every discussion tak- 
ing place after my lectures, convinces me that 
the average speaker and writer here seldom, for 
instance, faces the problem of what free will 
means—what freedom for the individual is! 
If you ask a professor of philosophy, “Is it not 
true that human society, human motives, human 
impulses, are as rigidly under the domain of 
cause and effect as any other part of the whole 
universe; is it not true that the fact that this 
man or that man votes this way or that way is 
as rigidly the result of certain antecedent 
causes as the fact that the river rises or falls 
after the winter’s snows?” the professor will 
say, “That is so;’ and if you ask him, “Does 
that mean that we shall all sit with our hands 
in our laps?” he will say “No, it does not mean 
that, but it does mean that the human will is 
only strong when it understands that it is act- 
ing under the domain of law; that only those 
men and those women are working effectively 
who understand that, in Bacon’s words, ‘We 
are the servants and the interpreters of Na- 
ture,’and can only know so much and only do so 
much as we have learned through patient and 
humble study of Nature and her ways.” In a 
country where everybody considers that human 
motive and human action are to be assumed as 
absolutely uncaused, unrelated to previous 
causes—in such a country political power will 
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almost always be in the hands of the few people 
who, while keeping on their lips the accepted 
phrases, have learnt that nothing of the kind is 
true; that for every thousand dollars that you 
spend at an election you can get so much opin- 
ion and so much enthusiasm. No, we are each 
responsible for our own opinions and our own 
wills, as one of the causes of the opinions of 
our neighbors. I think that that is the sphinx 
question of democracy —that a democracy 
which looks upon itself as consisting of iso- 
lated, unrelated, uncaused human beings, being 
hike gods “for that they know good and evil,” 
will always fail, because the thing is not so; be- 
cause that is not the world into which we are 
born and in which we live. 

We may say that sort of work must be done 
by a few philosophers—by one or two persons 
living the dreary, heart-breaking life of the 
searcher for absolute truth and the censor of 
the ideas of our time. I believe it can also be 
done very largely by the members of an associa- 
tion of this kind. I don’t think that it can be 
done by everybody. I don’t believe that every- 
body has either the patience or perhaps the 
necessary natural mental quickness or the time 
to give to work of that kind; but I have be- 
longed to a society in England no larger, I 
think, than this—certainly containing, I think, 
not so much talent, on an average, as this soci- 
ety—which, nevertheless, has faced some of 
that work; and our leader, in many ways, in 
that work at the present time, is a woman. 
If you want to see the activity which, to 
me, at any rate, seems to be of most 
benefit for the future of democratic organi- 
zation, 1 ask you to try and watch some 
of the work being done at this moment by 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, who used to be Miss Bea- 
trice Potter. The fact that she is a woman at 
the head of a house, herself responsible for the 
comfort of that house, does not operate to pre- 
vent her participation in these interests of soci- 
ety at large. She manages, by rapid concentra- 
tion of her mind for about ten minutes after 
breakfast, to get the house off her mind, and 
then come about five hours of the most severe 
work I have ever seen man or woman do; and 
I have often tried to work with equal concen- 
tration for as long a spell. She pursues the 
method which the students of the moral sci- 
ences have borrowed from the students of the 
physical sciences, and which is known as the 
concrete deductive method. Suppose she is 
working at the co-operative movement, which 
she made clear for all Europe by her book. She 
read everything relating to co-operation, in- 
cluding a whole file of newspapers extending 
back thirty to forty years; she sat and read, 
and read, and read for about a year and a half 
on that subject, taking notes as she went along; 








then she knew all there was upon paper, and 
had in her mind a series of questions to be an- 
swered. She spent about a fortnight in getting 
these questions into regular shape, drawing 
them up very carefully on a long sheet of 
paper. She had them reproduced by typewrit- 
ing or print so that she had several hundred 
copies. Then she set to work on the prac- 
tical man. She did not suppose she had 
learned anything from the books, but she also 
did not suppose the practical man could tell 
her anything without her knowing the books; 
therefore she went to hunt after co-operators, 
and asked these questions. Unless you know 
the outlines of the subject beforehand, you can 
never get anything out of practical men. That 
is to say, if you spend about three years in 
studying local government, then you can go to 
one of your councilmen and get information 
out of him; but if you go and say, “Now inform 
me,” he is as helpless as yourselves, and neces- 
sarily so. She used to write down their answers 
one after another, and about once a fortnight 
to change her questions. I have seen her, when 
working at trade unionism, sit in her room 
with a dozen trade union leaders round her and 
with the same bundle of written questions in 
front of her, asking these people one after an- 
other whether they found this or that, and 
watching where the practical man’s general in- 
formation comes in. Then, after two or three 
years of that kind of work—which means put- 
ting up in dirty public houses, in pottery 
villages in Lancashire and in Cheshire, and 
doing among them a very disagreeable work 
(you have got to endure the fact that the prac- 
tical man is in the habit of smoking a strong 
pipe while you are examining him)—then she 
has to make her real start, thinking, and think- 
ing, and thinking, till all the problems are 
clear. You don’t begin to reform the world 
until you put that kind of work into it. That 
amount is not required to be done by every- 
body. A great nation can be enormously aided 
by about ten or twenty people who are trying 
to do that work; who, even in their practical 
life, are trying to use their practical life not 
only to get things done, but also to study; who 
are accepting the enormous lifelong burden of 
an attempt at conscious, clear, constructive 
thought. And when those persons are—as the 
ladies in this room are—personal friends, they 
can ask each other for any kind of work; every 
one of them who has an idea, even when it is 
half-formed, can make it common property for 
all the others. Every new chapter, directly it 
is in the rough, may be handed round for the 
ruthless criticism of the rest. When a little 
group of friends believe that that which they 
can do now, or a year hence, is nothing, but 
that the question is what they can do in five, or 
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ten, or fifteen years of devoted, constant work, 
fleeing from no difficulty, however severe—that 
is the work which, when the centuries slowly 
recede, shows out infinitely more important 
than all that which at the moment seems 
to be so strong and commanding—the cap- 
ture of a great party, the winning of a great 
election, anything which is in the “region,” as 
Plato says, “of seeming and not of being.” 

I end by suggesting to you, therefore, that it 
is possible, in the moral sciences, for those who 
believe that in human society law acts as inevi- 
tably as it does act outside human society; to 
zpply some of that careful, devoted, organized, 
continued work by which the triumphs of the 
natural sciences in our century have been al- 
ready won; and that, in the moral sciences, it is 
necessary that such work should be directed, 
inspired, regulated by that which in all ages 
has been the most splendid, as it has been the 
most difficult, of all human achievements—the 
attempt to solve some of the ultimate philo- 
sophical problems of the universe. 


For Books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them to be as 
active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest effi- 
cacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. I know they are as lively and as vig- 
orously productive as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth: and being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other 
hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost 
kill a man as kill a good Book. Who kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; 
but he who destroys a good Book, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God as it were in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; 
but a good book is the precious life blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life—Mzilton. 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

‘The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


—WNShelley. 
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of the Celtic bard, at first accepted as authentic, 
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GREEN Fire: A Romance. By Fiona Mac- 
leod. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Miss Macleod’s stories reopen the Ossianic 
MacPherson’s celebrated translation 


has come to be regarded by most critics as a lit- 
Still there have always re- 
mained a small minority of believers in its au- 
thenticity, critics who have claimed that, dis- 


| torted as it is by the translator’s turgidity, it is 
at least based on a Celtic original. These cham- 


pions of MacPherson’s honesty may now claim 
Miss Macleod as a new witness in their favor. 
In her work we find correctly interpreted the 
spirit that he vainly tried to interpret, and in 
the subtlety and poetic delicacy of this spirit 
we find the explanation of his failure. This 
beauty which Miss Macleod conveys in the 
music of a prose that any writer might well 
envy — how could this be conveyed in the 
pompous Latinism of the rotund age of John- 
son, when little fishes spake as whales, and 


| sublime heroes perpetually apostrophized “lofty 


Jove?” Were Homer's ‘Iliad’ known to us 
only through Alexander Pope’s flamboyant 
rendering, were Chaucer known only through 
John Dryden’s ornate perversion, then a critic 
of to-day might well question whether the nom- 
inal author were not a mere figment of the 
translator, whether so artificial a rhetoric as 
these poems reveal could have existed among 
the simple folk of early Greece or in the rude 
courts of the England of the Edwards. And 
MacPherson, a man of less taste than Pope, of 
far less imagination than Dryden, taking his 


| diction from the florid fashion of his day, elab- 


orating the plaintive melodies of the Celt with 
the florid roulades of the Augustan—such a 


| translator might well have discredited even a 
| sublimer original. 


The world has always hovered on the verge 
of comprehension of the Celt. We have felt 
his imaginative power in the stories of the 
Holy Grail, both in the naive chronicle of Mal- 
ory and in the finished art of Tennyson and of 
Swinburne. The deep mysteries of Druidism 
have at once attracted and held aloof the un- 
initiate. We have read, in prosaic distortion, 
legends of sacred Iona, and of the Second 
Sight of the Northern Islanders. And old bal- 
lads, in rare but memorable stanzas, have 
thrilled us with mystical suggestion: 


“But I hae dreamed a dreary dream, 
Beyond the isle of Skye; 

I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I.” 


In lines like these, in the songs of Burns 
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Motherwell, in the stories of Scott, and, iy 
of Black, Barrie, and Crockett, we have been 
aware of the presence of the same spirit, 
have conjectured behind the otherwise inexpli- 
cable deviations of the orbits of our familiar 
literary planets, some undiscovered influence, 
some poetic potency, vast but invisible. Such 
hints have brought us nearer, but, beyond all 
approximations, we have felt the presence of 
the unseen source, the supreme Celt—unre- 
vealed, perhaps unrevealable. 

It may be too much to say that what writers 
of the past have failed to convey, Miss Macleod 
has succeeded in conveying. Yet her success, if 
not perfect, falls but little short of perfection. 
Her former books, like this last, ‘Green Fire,’ 
appeal at once as the utterance of what we have 
surmised unuttered, the very Avatar of the 
mystical, a spirit new, yet older than our civili- 
zation, more inherently ancestral to us than 
the Christ of the Hebrews and Romans. Its 
essence is in our very blood, the spirit of the 
early people of the North, who could perceive 
the soul through the material, glad yet fearful 
in their known kinship to the green life of the 
forest and the rippling unrest of the mysterious 
sea. 

The scene of this new romance is laid first in 
Brittany, then in the Celtic North of Scotland. 
There are few characters, and these move in an 
unworldly isolation. ‘There is little action, yet 
this proves no defect. For, as is rarely the case 
in dreamy romance, the people are true, if not 
to life, to human nature. The sensitive Alan, 
the tender Ynys, the stately Annaik and the 
low-born yet dignified Judie de Kerbastiou, 
make upon us an impression of reality. And 
some scenes—notably that of the revelation of 
Alan’s parentage—are of no inconsiderable 
power. They have a firmness, a vigor that the 
author’s earlier work sometimes lacked. 

Yet the story plays but a minor part. The 
charm lies mainly in the atmosphere, in the 
depth of poetry, the sense of nearness to ele- 
mental mysteries. There is, however, little of 
the “atmosphere” of the average novelist, 
little dialect, little description of dress, lit- 
tle of that minuteness of record that is, 
in literary tradition, supposed to conjure 
up the very spirit of the scene described. 
Nor is there copious quotation of Gaelic. The 
little that is quoted is either translated or is 
made clear by the context. The book seizes on 
the mysticism of the North as simply, as un- 
studiedly, as Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book’ seizes on 
the mysticism of India. 

The tale is internal. The temptations, the 
trials, are from within rather than from with- 
out, and those that are from without are such 
as would never appeal to a nature not imagin- 
ative. Yet it is a story by no means morbid. 


[April, 
iat ala 
It is a tale of love and of pathos, and yet, 
through and above these, it sounds a note of 
hope, the joyful hope that rises out of and above 
sorrow. 

One fears inevitably that a woman dealing 
with a subject vaguely emotional—tempted, so 
to speak, on the weak side of her literary nature 
—will be trapped into diffuse sentimentalizing, 
into pseudo-poetic word-painting. It is to Miss 
Macleod’s credit that she can withstand a temp- 
tation before which even William Black and 
Hall Caine have fallen with some little igno- 
miny. Her descriptions may be proportion- 
ately too long—though in this respect her work 
has shown steady progress—yet they are never 
diffuse, never conventional either in manner or 
matter, nor yet blaring the forced conventional- 
ity of the “poets of the poster.” Her poetry is 
sincere, intrinsic, inspiring. 

The style is fascinating. It is hard to praise 
it discriminatingly. One could compare it with 
that of Ruskin, with that of De Quincey, with 
that of Lamb or of Sir Thomas Browne—for it 
has hints of the charm of all these. Yet these 
writers have had so many unworthy imitators 
that to state this resemblance is to pay but an 
ambiguous compliment. A just comparison 
might be with Pierre Loti—at his best, when 
his poetry is stronger than his sensual instincts, 
as in his ‘Iceland Fisherman’ and in parts of 
his ‘Book of Pity and of Death’— though in 
Miss Macleod’s work the note of pity is domi- 
nated by, or rather is a part of, a great triad of 
pity, and death, and love. 

Such work is a relief, a blessed relief, after 
the forced mysticism of Maeterlinck and the 
decadents. It is hard, consequently, to speak 
of it at all in disparage ment. Descriptions 
might be shortened, the story helped with ac- 
tion, the detail made more definite, and yet— 
but one touch more of the common light of 
day, and the glamour would be broken, the 
vision lost. The Celt may take his imaginings 
with him into the sordid city, into the work-a- 
day world. We cannot. To convey his message 
to us, he must first enchant us with melody of 
words, “with woven paces and with waving 
hands,” with the magic of moonlit forests and 
whispering breakers. Only in such entrance- 
ment can we share in his visions, participate in 
the green life of the woods and fields. 

A few extracts will give, better than any 
description, the qualities of Miss Macleod’s 
style: 

“It may well be that Angus Ogue is Love and Spring 
and Death. The elemental gods are ever triune; and 
in the human heart, in whose lost Eden an ancient 
tree of knowledge grows wherefrom the mind has not 
gathered more than a few windfalls, it is surely sooth 
that Death and Love are oftentimes one and the same, 


and that they love to come to us in the apparel of 
Spring. 
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Then, too, there is an old legend that Angus goes to 
and fro upon the world, a weaver of rainbows. He 
follows the spring, or is its herald. Often his rain- 
bows are seen in the heavens; often in the rapt gaze 
of love. We have all perceived them in the eyes of chil- 
dren, and some of us have discerned them in the 
hearts of sorrowful women and in the dim brains of 
the old. Ah! for sure, if Angus Og be the lovely 
Weaver of Hope, he is the deathless comrade of the 
Spring, and we may well pray to him to let his green 
fire move in our veins, whether he be but the Eternal 
Youth of the World, or be also Love, whose soul is 
youth, or even though he be likewise Death himself, 
Death to whom Love was wedded long, long ago.” 

“In the minds of most there lingers much of the 
bygone faith that reared the menhirs. Few indeed 
there are in whose ears is never an echo of the old 
haunted world, when every wood and stream, every 
barren moor and granite wilderness, every sea-pasture 
and creek and bay had its particular presence, its 
spirit of good or ill, its menace, its perilous enchant- 
ment.” 

“There are three races of man. There is the myr- 
iad race that loses all through (not bestiality, for the 
brute world is clean and sane) perverted animalism; 
and there is the myriad race which denounces human- 
ity, and pins all its faith and joy to a life the very 
conditions of whose existence are incompatible with 
the law to which we are subject-—the sole law, the law 
of Nature. Then there is that small untoward clan 
which knows the divine call of the spirit through the 
brain, and the secret whisper of the soul in the heart, 
and forever perceives the veils of mystery and the 
rainbows of hope upon the human horizons; which 
hears and sees, and yet turns wisely, meanwhile, to 
the life of the green earth, of which we are part; to 
the common kindred of living things, with which we 
are at one—is content, in ‘a word, to live, because of 
the dream that makes living so mysteriously sweet 
and poignant; and to dream, because of the com- 
manding immediacy of life.” 


Perhaps nothing better gives the keynote of 
this book, of the other books that have pre- 
ceded it, of still others that, one hopes, may 
follow it, than the pathetic little Breton ballad 


quoted in the first chapter. It gives, this “sad 
folk-song,” this “Ann Amzer Dremenet” (In the 
Long Ago), more than any other short utter- 
ance, the Soul of the Celt, the spirit of his 
dreamy spiritual unrest: 


“But when they had made the cradle 
Of ivory and of gold, 

Their hearts were heavy still 
With the sorrow of old. 


“And ever as they rocked, the tears 
tan down, sad tears: 

Who is it lieth dead therein, 
Dead all these weary years? 


“And still they rock the cradle there 
Of ivory and gold; 

For in their brains the shadow is, 
The Shadow of Old. 


“They weep, and know not what they weep; 
They wait a vain rebirth: 

Vanity of vanities, alas! 
For there is but one birth 
On the wide, green earth.” 


HerBert Bares. 
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Wuart Is ELecrricitry? By John Trowbridge. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 


Professor Trowbridge’s ‘What is Electricity? 
is perhaps a little disappointing to the layman, 
as the question is not answered, nor can it be 
in the present state of knowledge. We are 
given an account, intended for popular diges- 
tion, of the various practical applications of 
electrical energy, brief histories of each, and of 
the development, made as easy as may be, of 
the theories on the subject. 

There are but few men better qualified than 
Professor Trowbridge to present this subject in 
an interesting and popular way, and the ac- 
counts given of his own experiments are per- 
haps the most instructive and interesting parts 
of the book. There is some looseness of ar- 
rangement and expression, and an occasional 
typographical error, giving evidence of lack of 
care in preparation and proof-reading. ‘These 
may not be considered very serious faults, but a 
work intended for popular understanding, es- 
pecially if upon a subject as difficult in some of 
its phases as the one treated, needs great care 
in preparation to avoid unevenness. For ex- 
ample, a mind to which the earlier portion of 
the book is suited would probably struggle in 
vain with the subtleties of induction and with 
the theory of electrical resonance and the inves- 
tigations on electric waves. The conceptions are 
difficult. It is a question how much the no- 
menclature derived from the earliest theories 
has befogged our understanding ever since. 
When “electricity” was regarded as a fluid—as 
matter—“What is electricity?” was a question 
natural to ask, and one which could be an- 
swered; but should we now ask such a ques- 
tion? May we not more reasonably inquire 
if there is really any such thing as electricity? 
There is no evidence, as Professor Trowbridge 
shows, of the flow of anything in the phenome- 
non which we call an electric current. It is 
a transformation of energy in the circuit, 
transmitted from its immediate source, as we 
now believe, through some medium surround- 
ing and, indeed, pervading the source itself— 
not through the wire, not through the air, but 
probably through that same medium whose ex- 
istence and properties have been assumed to 
account for the transmission of light. It sel- 
dom oceurs to the average person to ask him- 
self, “What is gravitation?’ Yet here is a 
phenomenon more familiar in experience to 
every human being than any electrical manifes- 
tation. We know some of its laws, but of its 
causes we know absolutely nothing; and gravi- 
tation remains “perhaps the greatest mystery 
in the subject of physical science.” 

There is no theory which accounts at all sat- 
isfactorily for gravitation, but we have suc- 
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ceeded in relating light and electro-magnetic 
phenomena as but slightly differing manifesta- 
tions of the same form of energy, transverse 
waves in the ether. The ether, upon which so 
much depends, “has no known quality except 
one, and that quality is in the highest degree 
anomalous and inscrutable.” Professor J. J. 
Thomson calls it “that medium which is uni- 
versal, which plays so large a part in our ex- 
planation of physical phenomena, and of which 
we know so little.” Attempts to identify “elec- 
tricity” with the ether have so far failed. To 
quote Professor Thomson again, “We all know 
the heroic attempts made by Professor Lodge 
to set the ether in motion, and how successfully 
the ether resisted them.” 

The latest addition to the group of mysteri- 
ous phenomena, the so-called “X-rays,” owe 
their existence probably to the same medium. 
The present tendency is to the belief that these 
wonderful rays constitute another member of 
the same family as light and electrical disturb- 
ances, differing from them only in wave length 
or frequency of vibration. A vibration of this 
same sort, and of almost inconceivable rapidity, 
would probably possess the properties which are 
known to be characteristic of the X-rays. 

In application to practice the advance has 
been most rapid. It is barely a year since the 
discovery, and Professor Trowbridge says, “At 
the present writing the breast and abdomen are 
too thick for successful photographs.” Within 
a few months of that writing the human heart 
was seen beating, by the use of improved appa- 
ratus and phosphorescent screens, and solid 
bodies of foreign matter have been successfully 
located in the thickest portions of the human 
body. In the application to surgery, where 
their chief utility seems to lie, probably no- 
where has more been done with the X-rays than 
in Philadelphia. Professor Goodspeed’s photo- 
graphs are remarkable. 

No one interested in the subject can fail to 
get much from a reading of Professor Trow- 
bridge’s book, in spite of the faults which have 
been mentioned, and although the conclusion 
seems an anti-climax: “To the question ‘What 
is electricity?” must we reply ‘We do not know, 
and we never shall?’ We have already strong 
grounds for believing that we live in a medium 
which conveys periodic movements to us from 
the sun, and that these movements are electro- 
magnetic, and that all the transformations of 
light and heat, and indeed the phenomena of 
life, are due to the electrical energy which 
comes to us across the vacuum which exists be- 
tween us and the sun—a vacuum which is per- 
vaded by the ether. * * *” 


WititaM J. Hopkins. 
Drezel Institute. 





AMERICAN Higuways: A Popular Account of 
Their Construction and of the Means by 
Which They May be Bettered. By N. S. 
Shaler, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. Century Company, 1896. xv, 293 
pages. 


This book by Professor Shaler is the most 
convenient compendium of information on 
road-building and road legislation for the ordi- 
nary reader. It contains a brief history of road- 
building in European countries and in Amer- 
ica; describes the effect of climate on roads, the 
nature and distribution of road materials and 
their uses; gives a non-technical description of 
the best methods of constructing roads, with an 
account of the most important machines that 
are used in road-making. 

More important, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, is the sensible discussion regarding gov- 
ernmental relations to roads and the best 
methods of administration. It has been long 
understood by all persons conversant with the 
subject that the French method of supervision 
and repair is perhaps the most successful. The 
methods employed, however, in Switzerland, in 
Germany, and even in England, are considera- 
bly better than any found in this country, with 
the exception of one or two states, such as Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey, which have lately 
taken the matter up. A brief account of these 
European systems, especially the French, is 
given in the book. 

The chapters on the relations of highways 
to the ornamentation of the country, and on 
education in the science and art of road-build- 
ing are very suggestive, and ought to prove 
helpful in stimulating public interest in good 
roads. An appendix gives the Massachusetts 
laws regarding roads. Other appendices give 
the results of laboratory experiments on build- 
ing-stones, contract prices for building state 
roads in Massachusetts, and, finally, a list of 
important works on highway construction. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Shaler 
has not discussed somewhat more fully the 
difference in conditions between the smaller, 
more densely populated states, such as Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, ete., and the larger West- 
ern states. The book is intended for popular 
use, and ought to have much influence toward 
bringing about advanced road legislation. It 
might well be that a system of state roads 
would be entirely practicable for Massachusetts 
or Connecticut, and not be well adapted for 
Illinois, California, or North Dakota, where, for 
the time being, at any rate, a county system, 
managed possibly under the supervision of a 
state advisory board, might be better. 

On the whole, however, little is to be said in 
the way of adverse criticism of the book as it 
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stands, when one remembers the purpose for 
which it was written. It is to be hoped that it 
will have a wide circulation. 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 





Cornell University. 


Book Notes. 


We do not go to the pages of Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews for the imaginative flash of revelation, the 
keen insight of divination, or a wonderful felicity of 
phrase. Nevertheless, we may find there lucid state- 
ment, shrewd analysis, and often an effective sum- 
ming up of reflections, somewhat obvious, perhaps, but 
which may have been vague enough hitherto to make 
such utterance a welcome one. Consequently the 
‘Aspects of Fiction and Other Ventures in Criticism’ 
is well named. If we miss, here and there, subtle ap- 
preciation and the response of sympathy in the case 
of the deepest things, we see clearly the aspects of 
fiction as it lies before the reader of to-day, and if 
this volume fails to delight by clearness of style and 
brilliancy of treatment, it is one to please by its 
trained, sensible, and conscientious observation. We 
are grateful for such a paper as that on the ‘Penalty 
of Humor,’ with its presentation of difficulties which 
many have felt, if not recognized. His treatment of 
such a writer as Mr. Andrew Lang, his unbiased view 
of the limitations of Southern literature, and his 
urbane perception of the sensitive ill-temper—not of 
American, but of British—criticism, are alike pleasing 
and discriminating. 

Particularly do we like his division of the public in 
the essay on pleasing its taste—a division of whose 
existence we need no proof, but which is so apt to be 
lost sight of in the stereotyped parlance of the day. 
And in the same essay, his judgment of the causes 
of the popularity of such writers as the late E. P. Roe 
strikes one as entirely reliable. Another example of 
this deft presentation of a truth common to our ex- 
perience, but not patent to our recognition, is that of 
the three sorts of artists in the “gift of story-telling.” 
In his criticism we find, as has been hinted, limita- 
tions. To us he seems to do but scant justice to the 
readers whom he classifies as those who like the 
Primitive Game—who prefer the Improbable to the 
Inevitable. And to say with a certain patronage of 
George Eliot that “she was not wholly devoid of the 
requisite endowment”—that of the story-teller—and 
to only “venture to suggest” that the dreary pages of 
Wilhelm Meister prove its author somewhat destitute 
of it, strikes us as a reversal of the advantages of em- 
phasis. Notwithstanding an occasional happy char- 
acterization, like that of Mr. Kipling’s early style as 
one “made up wholly of the primary colors,’ Mr. 
Matthews’s antitheses and epigrams strike us now and 
then as somewhat labored,and his use of stock phrases 
and familiar quotations as wanting in distinction; but 
we are, as we have said, grateful to him for his respect 
for art, his frankness, governed by knowledge, his 
patriotism,and his clearsightedness. (Harper & Bros.) 


For the student of American history the most im- 
portant biographies published in 1896 are two volumes 
on Washington, one by Woodrow Wilson (Harper and 
Brothers), the other by Paul Leicester Ford (The J. 
B. Lippincott Company). Professor Wilson’s book is 
easily the best portrait ever painted of the supremely 
great American. Washington is at last humanized. 
The austere, wooden figure which has stalked stiffly 
through too many pages of American history has been 
laid, and we are introduced to a frank, kindly, unaf- 
fected, stately gentleman who looks his greatness out 
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of grave and steady eyes, as it is seen in the very pro- 
portions of an imposing presence that challenges the 
attention of posterity as surely as it evoked the rever- 
ence of contemporaries. The noble subject has at last 
found a worthy biographer—one who tells the story 
as Washington would want it told, frankly, modestly, 
with self-restraint, in a style that sometimes recalls 
Lowell at his best. 

Mr. Ford’s book is constructed on other principles, 
chiefly from Washington’s writings and from contem- 
porary documents. It is current gossip rather than 
serious biography. It tells us of the husband, the 
friend, the citizen, the office-holder. It lets us walk, 
talk, dine with our first President. It tells of his fas- 
tidiousness in dress, his fondness for dancing and for 
following the hounds, his susceptibility to the charms 
of women, his liking for sweets, nuts, cards, and of 
his hot and irritable temper, which was rarely allowed 
to slip its leash. Mr. Ford’s comments on Washing- 
ton’s veracity lend a quaint interest to Mark Twain’s 
claim to be a greater man than Washington, because 
Washington “couldn't tell a lie, while he could, but 
wouldn’t.” The hints one sometimes hears of Wash- 
ington’s immorality must surely be forever exorcised 
by the documents here in evidence. Mr. Ford has 
made a unique and readable contribution to the fast- 
increasing literature about Washington. 

The Macmillan Company announce that Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, has in 
press a pamphlet syllabus of sociological principles for 
the use of college and university classes. It is enti- 
tled ‘The Theory of Socialization,’ and contains ref- 
erences to the third edition of ‘The Principles of Soci- 
ology,’ by the same author. Macmillan will also pub- 
lish his ‘Elements of Sociology’ arranged as a text- 
book for the use of high schools and colleges which 
are unable to devote as much time to sociology as is 
demanded by the more advanced treatises. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce that they 
have in press for early publication ‘A Short History 
of Medieval Europe,’ by Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph. D., 
professor of history in the University of Chicago. The 
book will contain maps, chronological tables, and an 
index, and will cover the period from the first cen- 
tury to the Italian Renaissance in the sixteenth. 


A useful text-book for the students who intend to 
take the course in psychology at the Summer Meeting 
of the American Society, is Professor E. B. Titchener’s 
‘Outline of Psychology,’ of which the Macmillan Com- 
pany have just issued a second edition. It does not 
treat of animal, child, or social psychology, but deals 
with “normal, adult, human, individual psychology.” 
It presents the subject from the experimental point of 
view, and does this with such clearness and wealth of 
illustration that it will not merely make a most ser- 
viceable text-book, but will give the laity a more in- 
telligent understanding of a science concerning which 
many crude ideas are prevalent. 


Among the announcements of the Macmillan Com- 
pany we note that Professor Titchener has in prep- 
aration ‘A Primer of Psychology.’ It is intended 
as a “first book,” and will seek to outline clearly and 
accurately the methods and most important results 
of modern psychology, and to furnish references for 
further study. It is intended specially for normal 
and high schools, but will be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to give a fair idea of the present status of the 
science. The body of the work will discuss normal 
psychology, and in the arrangement of the subject- 
matter, method of presentation, etc., it will follow the 
plan of the author’s ‘Outline of Psychology.’ Among 
other subjects considered will be child-study, animal 
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psychology, abnormal psychology, and certain bio- 
logical problems such as heredity, habit, ete. Special 
emphasis will be laid on the experimental method. 

Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University, 
and John C. Rolfe, of the University of Michigan, 
have the general supervision of a new series of clas- 
sical texts to be known as “The College Latin Series,’ 
published by Allyn & Bacon. The series, so far as at 
present projected, is to consist of thirteen volumes. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published George 
Meredith’s ‘An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit,’ which was originally delivered as a lec- 
ture before the London Institution, February 1, 1877, 
and was afterward printed in The New Quarterly 
Magazine for April, 1877. This paper is a keenly 
critical consideration of the comic in the great litera- 
tures of the world, and displays the same acuteness 
of observation which we are accustomed to in the au- 
thor’s fiction. Aristophanes, the great figure of an- 
cient comedy, he remarks, remained unrivaled till 
the appearance of Moli¢ére. There was no need for 
these men to distort the object of their vision or to 
resort to “habits of punning and of using humoristic 
phrases,” to employ “Johnsonian polysyllables to 
treat of the infinitely little,’ that they might draw 
laughter from men; the natural man in his ordinary 
life affords them “matter arousing laughter.” Com- 
mon sense is the foundation of our civilization, and is 
likewise the sine qua non of the comic. “Sensitive- 
ness to the comic laugh is a step in civilization. To 
shrink from being an object of it is a step in cultiva- 
tion.” Some acute remarks are made about the comic 
spirit in nations: The German is terribly deficient; 
“his irony is a missile of terrific tonnage; sarcasm he 
emits like a blast from a dragon’s mouth.” “The 
French controversialist is a polished swordsman, to be 
dreaded in his graces and courtesies.” There are wise 
criticisms on the English comedy of the Restoration, 
which are in striking contrast to the eulogistic com- 
ments of Lamb. The Essay is helpful to the serious 
student of literary art, as well as interesting to the 
cultured reader. 


The publication of T. C. Devlin’s ‘Municipal Reform 
in the United States’ furnishes some evidence that 
popular interest in municipal government is not on 
the wane. The book, a small volume in Putnam’s 
Questions of the Day series, is the formless, undi- 
gested product of not very wide or thoughtful read- 
ing in the current literature of the subject. As an in- 
dication of the publishers’ estimate of the demand for 
reform literature, the book is an encouraging sign of 
the times. 


Anson Phelps Stokes, of New York, believing that 
falling prices are an evil thrust upon the civilized 
world by the appreciation of gold, has invented a 
scheme for the joint use of gold and silver as money, 
the adoption of which, in his opinion, would prevent 
a further fall of prices and secure justice to both 
creditor and debtor. Mr. Stokes calls his plan (and 
his book) ‘Joint-metallism.’ His money, the units 
being “standards” instead of “dollars,” would consist 
of gold and silver coins, or of their paper representa- 
tives. The government shall determine monthly how 
many silver standards are equivalent in value to a 
gold standard. All debt shall be payable one-half in 
silver, one-half in gold. Coinage of both metals shall 
be free, but whoever brings gold to the mint must 
bring also its equivalent in silver, according to the 
government ratio. This ingenious plan would cer- 
tainly enlarge the use of silver, but it would not 
make silver money. Gold would still be the measure 
of value. It would still be the one commodity having 


a definite, unchanging power in the payment of debt. 
Prices would still be regulated, as they are now, by 
the value of gold. Mr. Stokes’s plan may entertain 
theorists, but it will not get the ear of practical men. 
The present edition of his book is the fifth, and its 
new matter, consisting of newspaper letters published 
during the late campaign, merely shows that, despite 
the critics, Mr. Stokes is still convinced. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


‘The Maker of Moons,’ by Robert W. Chambers (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), is a collection of eight short 
stories, with very little to recommend it to the public 
after the cheerful holiday binding has been lost to 
view. The title story reads like a record of a dream 
of delirium written before the patient had fully recov- 
ered; and the author seems to have suffered from a 
number of relapses before the volume was completed. 
‘The Black Water’ is the one fairly good story of the 
collection. 

As in Mr. Chambers’s former works, ‘A King and a , 
Few Dukes, ‘The Red Republic,’ and others, what is 
lacking is not material, either grave or gay, but the 
art of using it so as to avoid the foolishly fantastic, 
and the gift of conveying to his readers the impression 
that his people might have lived and acted as set 
forth in the story. 


Church music is a subject too little written about 
—a rare thing in these days—and the present very 
readable book, ‘The Evolution of Church Music,’ by 
the Rev. Frank Landon Humphries, will be welcomed 
by everybody who has any interest in the subject. 
It contains historical matter of value to the mere stu- 
dent, and is at the same time practical enough to be 
helpful to the organist and choirmaster. The first 
chapters give the reader a clear view of the develop- 
ment of church music from the earliest times, and 
show how that development kept pace with the 
growth of new religious ideas. 

The parallel is a striking one, and it extends down 
to the present time. Without such relationship be- 
tween the other parts of the service and the music— 
as the author points out—our church music would 
have no excuse for being. The closing chapters are 
devoted to a good-humored but keen criticism of 
American church music; the account of some of the 
quartet choirs and their performances is not the least 
exaggerated, and the remarks about what our music 
needs are quite to the point. More space could have 
been given to this side of the question; if these chap- 
ters were read by every organist and choirmaster in 
America, we should not be so often afflicted by our 
church choirs as we are now. 

The New Amsterdam Book Company will shortly 
bring out a hitherto unpublished work of the late Sir 
Richard Burton, entitled ‘Human Sacrifice Among the 
Sephardim, or Eastern Jews.’ Its publication has 
been delayed because of its strong anti-Semitic ten- 
dencies. The book was written from material which 
Sir Richard collected when consul at Damascus. The 
first part is devoted to a general study of the Jews in 
England, Palestine, and elsewhere; the second will 
deal with the alleged rite of human sacrifice among 
the Sephardim. The work will be edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by W. H. Wilkins. The 
changes made in the text are very slight. 

From the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons comes a 
collection of political and economic essays by E. L. 
Godkin, under the title of ‘Problems of Modern De- 
mocracy.’ These essays first appeared in several of 
the leading English and American periodicals, and in 
their reprinted form make an attractive volume. The 
subjects treated are: ‘Aristocratic Opinions on De- 
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mocracy,’ ‘Popular Government,’ ‘Some Political and 
Social Aspects of the Tariff,’ ‘Criminal Politics, ‘The 
Economic Man,’ ‘idleness and Immorality,’ “The Duty 
of Educated Men in a Democracy,’ ‘Who Will Pay the 
Bills of Socialism?’ ‘The Political Situation in 1896,’ 
‘The Real Problems of Democracy,’ “The Expenditure 
of Rich Men.’ The economic essays, like all of Mr. 
Godkin’s economic writings, betray his adherence to 
the Manchester school, and are not quite free from a 
tendency to dogmatize. The chapters on ‘Popular 
Government’ and ‘The Real Problems of Democ- 
racy’ are in reality reviews of the two most im- 
portant treatises on popular government of recent 
date—Sir Henry Mains’s ‘Popular Government’ and 
Mr. Lecky’s ‘Modern Democracy.’ 

It would have been much better for the reputation 
of the author of ‘Ancient Law’ and the ‘Early His- 
tory of Institutions’ if he had never written, or at 
least never published, his ‘Popular Government,’ and 
certainly Mr. Lecky’s last book has added nothing to 
his reputation. Mr. Godkin experiences no great difli- 
culty in pointing out the errors into which both Mr. 
Lecky and Sir Henry have fallen. His own generali- 
zations are carefully made, and are for the most part 
remarkably free from the taints of doctrinairism 
which one almost instinctively expects to find in Mr. 
Godkin’s economic writings. These chapters and the 
ones on the ‘Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy’ 
and the ‘Expenditure of Rich Men’ are of more than 
passing importance, and well deserve preservation in 
their present form. 

The Macmillan Company have published an 
abridged, one-volume edition of Mr. James Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth.’ Mr. Bryce has been as- 
sisted in the work of abridgment and revision by 
Professor Macy, of lowa College, whose name in con- 
nection with Mr. Bryce’s is a sufficient guarantee of 
the carefulness and thoroughness of the work. The 
original work, written primarily for English readers, 
has been deservedly popular in America. 

It is not, however, well adapted to class-room use as 
a text-book on American institutions, on account of 
its size and the large amount of extraneous matter 
it contains. The abridgment has been made with a 
view to its use in high schools and colleges, and the 
corrections in the last revised edition of the com- 
plete work have been inserted here with some others, 
so that the book is brought fully up to date. 

The author apparently found the task of abridging 
the first volume of the original work comparatively 
easy, as it is made up of the chapters on the national, 
state, and local governments. The abridgment follows 
very closely the order and the content of the first 
volume, one chapter only of the original work having 
been omitted, while one chapter of the complete work 
has been expanded into two in the abridged. It ap- 
pears, however, that the second volume presented 
much greater difficulty. To keep the book within rea- 
sonable size necessitated the exclusion of nine-tenths 
of the matter contained in the second volume. The 
relative importance of the different chapters is neces- 
sarily so much a matter of individual opinion, that 
doubtless many persons will be disappointed in the 
selections made. But, on the whole, the selections 
seem to have been made with judgment, in view of 
the purpose of the book, and the qualified teacher can 
easily supplement the matter in the text-book from 
the larger edition or from other sources. The earlier 
book will remain for maturer students and the gen- 
eral reader. 

From The Athenwum of February 20 we note that 
“The Life of the late Lord Tennyson, by his son, the 
present lord, has now gone to the press, and will be 
published on October 6. It is in two volumes of good 
size, and is full of concentrated material.” 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons publish an anonymous book, 
‘America and the Americans, written from “the 
French point of view.” The first impulse is to at- 
tribute this to Paul Blouet, but a more careful con- 
sideration leaves the authorship still in doubt. The 
chapters deal with such topics as ‘Social Contrasts,’ 
‘On Being Busy,’ ‘American Politics,’ ‘American Eng- 
lish,” ‘American Newspapers,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Summer Re- 
sorts,’ ‘Impressions of New York,’ ‘Of Boston,’ and 
‘Of Chicago,’ etc. Such a work is, and of necessity 
must be, superficial, but there is in it much of inter- 
est, and there are suggestions which should be help- 
ful. The weakness of American civilization and the 
characteristic faults of Americans are not ignored. 
The chapters on American society, particularly as 
they touch American women, are the least satisfac- 
tory, while those that treat of American politics and 
American newspapers are among the best. The book 
is simple and pleasing in style, and there is through- 
out an absence of carping criticism, and facts are 
stated with so much moderation, that thoughtful 
Americans will in the main find little to object to. 
It is at times desirable to get a new point of view, and 
this book is helpful to that end. 


A number of the younger literary men of the South- 
ern States, who are working more or less in concert, 
are doing a genuine service to the South and to 
American literature by calling attention to the lives 
and works of some charming writers. The unfavor- 
able conditions prevalent in the South before and 
during the civil war were disastrous to the immediate 
recognition of literary talent. There was no literary 
centre in which writers might gather, or from which 
their products could be given to the world under 
happy auspices. The civil war and the stress of recon- 
struction further crushed the hopes of struggling au- 
thors. The consequence was that some writers of 
considerable powers failed of a public, and lived and 
died in poverty and disappointment. To obtain for 
these men recognition, however tardy, is the object of 
much sympathetic scholarship in the South of to-day. 
One of the most pleasing of these recent efforts is a 
series of papers by Mr. Samuel Albert Link, entitled 
‘Pioneers of Southern Literature,’ and published by 
Barbee & Smith. This series is to contain ten little 
treatises, of which three have already appeared. The 
first is a general survey, called ‘A Glance at the Field. 
Here a Tale; There a Song;’ the second treats of 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, “Poet Laureate of the South,” 
and the third of Dr. Frank O. Ticknor and Henry 
Timrod. 

Another series from the same publishers is called 
‘Southern Writers,’ by Professor Malone Baskervill. 
The series is published in monthly numbers, the first 
of which appeared in July, 1896. It will consist of 
twelve papers, and is intended to give “a tolerably 
complete survey of that literary movement which, be- 
ginning about 1870, has spread over the entire South. 
There will be no attempt to place a final estimate 
upon this contribution, though some critical opinions 
will now and then be offered. The attempt will be 
rather to present biographical data and literary ap- 
preciations—to stimulate a desire for more intimate 
acquaintance with the literature which is so fresh, 
original, and racy of the soil.” Papers have already 
appeared on Joel Chandler Harris, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Irwin Russell, and Sidney Lanier. 


From The Book Buyer we note that “A new col- 
lection of short stories by Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
will be issued during the spring by the Scribners. 
This will be the first volume of short stories which 
Mr. Stockton has published in four or five years, his 
later successes having been in the line of longer tales.” 
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It is a surprise as well as a pleasure to pick up a 
book on the art of writing which is itself an illustra- 
tion of the art. The average “rhetoric,” despite its 
pleasing quotations from standard authors, is as dull 
as a municipal code. The author usually declares that 
three qualities are essential to good style—namely, 
clearness, force, elegance, and then proceeds to ex- 
plain his meaning in English that is neither forcible 
nor elegant. Consequently young persons who wish 
to learn the art of writing get little help or inspira- 
tion from the formal treatise on rhetoric. Working 
with it is a little like studying botany in a desert. 
“Specimens” can be found in the oases, but it is 
dreary business after all. Fortunately not all books 
on English are stylistic Saharas, with “specimens” fur- 
nished only by the quotations from standard authors. 
Professor A. 8. Hill, of Harvard, whose ‘Principles of 
Rhetoric’ and ‘Foundations of Rhetoric’ have merited 
popularity, is a clear and vigorous writer. He is, 
however, an academician, and he writes from the 
teacher’s point of view. His books develop the criti- 
cal rather than the creative faculty. His colleague, 
Professor Barrett Wendell, has written a clear and 
entertaining analysis of the art of expression. His 
‘English Composition’ (Scribners, 1891) holds up be- 
fore the young writer the ideal at which he must aim, 
and Wendell’s own style is so elaborately good as to 
give rise to the suspicion that he never writes without 
having the ideal constantly in mind. What he 
really treats in his book is the theory or philosophy 
of style. Although full of practical suggestions that 
must be helpful to any amateur, his book is philo- 
sophical rather than practical. The reader, when he 
lays it down, is likely to feel certain, not that it is 
worth while to try to write, but that he hereafter will 
know good English when he reads it. 

Arlo Bates, in his ‘Talks on Writing English,’ which 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. publish, is more practical 
and suggestive than Hill or Wendell. Mr. Bates is 
professor of rhetoric in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, but his style is not at all professorial. 
To the average reader it will probably not occur that 
Mr. Bates is a learned man, or that he writes excel- 
lent English. More likely the reader will be surprised 
to discover that the art of writing English is a very 
interesting subject, and he may possibly fail to give 
to Mr. Bates due credit for having helped him to the 
discovery. This is merely saying, of course, that Mr. 
Bates’s art is artless. 

“The way to learn to write,” says Mr. Bates, “is to 
write, and write, and write.” Nothing could be truer 
or more fundamental, yet the world is full of ama- 
teurs sore and discouraged because their first produc- 
tions have been politely returned by editors. Few 
men can read ‘Talks on Writing English’ without 
some loss of confidence in their ability to write; on 
the other hand, no intelligent man can finish the 
book without the conviction that he himself can learn 
to write well if he will only pay the price. The book 
is helpful because it not only points out the difficul- 
ties in the path of all inexperienced writers, but also 
shows how the difficulties may most easily be over- 
come. Mr. Bates draws his illustrations chiefly from 
modern literature. Such authors as Stevenson, Kip- 
ling, Lowell, Cable, Barrie, and Meredith ‘are fre- 
quently quoted. In this reference to literature yet 
fresh in the memory, and in the fact that Mr. Bates 
has written his book honestly out of his own experi- 
ence, lies the secret of much of its charm. 


Professor W. P. Trent, of the University of the 
South, has in the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. a book 
called ‘Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime.’ This 
work is another illustration of the activity of South- 
ern scholars in matters pertaining to the literary and 
political history of the South. 
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| University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


SUMMER MEETING NOTES. 


The fifth Summer Meeting of the American Society 
will be held in the buildings of the University of 
Pennsylvania, July 6-30, 1897. The full announce- 
ments of the courses in the several departments will 
be ready for free distribution about the middle of 
April. 

The five departments are: A. Medieval Life and 
Thought; B. Psychology; C. Round-Table Confer- 
ences; D. Mathematics; FE. Latin. 


An inclusive ticket admits to all the courses in all 
the departments except the laboratory classes in psy- 
chology, for which a special fee is charged. 

The price of this ticket is fifteen dollars. A depart- 
ment ticket admits to all the courses of any one de- 
partment. In that of Medisval Life and Thought, 
this will give an opportunity to hear some ten or 
twelve lecturers, who will present in its most varied 
aspects the history, literature, art, philosophy, and 
education of the Middle Ages. The department ticket 
costs ten dollars. 


Definite arrangements are already made with Pro- 
fessor Cheney and Dr. Child, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to lecture respectively on the English 
history and the English literature of this period. Ro- 
mance literature will be treated by Professor Lang, of 
Yale University, and Arabic history by Professor Jew- 
ett, of the University of Minnesota. Tw olectures on Mo- 
nasticism will be delivered by Rev. Dr. Fairly, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Theological Seminary. Professor 
D.C. Munro, of the University of Pennsylvania, will give 
five lectures on Education, and Dr. Pilcher five on 
Medireval Architecture. Further courses are to be 
arranged for. 


In the Department of Psychology, Dr. Lightner Wit- 
mer, of the University of Pennsylvania, will give a 
course of twenty lectures on psychology and child- 
study. The laboratories of the University, with their 
equipment, are available for summer meeting work; and 
competent assistants will direct, with Dr. Witmer, the 
experimental work of the students. In addition to 
Dr. Witmer there will be four other lecturers, one of 
whom will be a kindergartner. A course will be 
given on kindergarten methods. 


A series of Round-Table Conferences on a variety of 
topics constitutes a new feature of this Summer Meet- 
ing. In these it is intended to have the discussions 
led by prominent educators. Professor Davis, of Har- 
vard, will conduct a talk on geography, and Professor 
Hart, of Harvard, will lead the discussion as to how 
to meet the new entrance requirements in history. 
Miss Arnold, of Boston, will talk on primary work, 
Professor A. G. Gantvoort on music in primary wors, 
and Professor Brumbaugh, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on a subject yet to be announced. These 
three courses are collateral with the work of Depart- 
ment B. Professor Bronson, of Brown University, will 
lead the conference on literature, Dr. Schwatt on 
mathematics, and Dr. Witmer on psychology. 


The courses in mathematics, which were such a suc- 
cess last summer, form an important part of the sum- 
mer’s work. They will be under the direction of Dr. I. 
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J. Schwatt and Dr. G. H. Hallett, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The following courses are arranged for: 

1. Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra, including 
methods of teaching these subjects. 

2. Algebra, beginning with quadratics. 

3. Plane and Solid Geometry. 

4. Trigonometry. 

5. Analytic Geometry. 

6. Calculus. 

Besides these the following advanced courses will be 
offered: 

1. Modern Geometry. 

2. Differential Equations. 

3. Theory of Numbers. 

4. Theory of Distribution. 
5. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. 


3. Theory of Abelian Functions. 


The instruction in mathematics will embrace such 
topics from the above list as are called for by those in 
attendance. Classes will meet daily (five times each 
week) during the four weeks of the Summer Meeting. 
The program of hours will be arranged on the first 
day of the meeting, so far as possible, in such a way 
as to avoid conflict with courses in other departments, 
which students wish to attend. The director reserves 
the right to withdraw any course for which there are 
not at least six applicants. 

For information as to the requisite preparation for 
the courses, address Dr. I. J. Schwatt, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Professor Henry Gibbons, of the University of Penn 
sylvania, will conduct three classes in Latin: 

1. For beginners; ten hours a week. 

2. In Cicero or Virgil; five hours a week. 

3. In Horace and Livy: five hours a week. 


Special attention will be given to methods. 


The inaugural lecture will be delivered on July 6. 
The lecturer and his subject will be announced later. 


In answer to inquiries about the progress of Univer- 
sity Extension work under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, we are informed that, as compared 
With 1895-96, the present year has not been a particu 
larly prosperous one, on account of the political ex- 
citement of last autumn, and the fact that some of 
the best University Extension lecturers have been 
obliged to limit their Extension work because of the 
demands made upon them by their responsibilities to 
the university itself. It appears also in Wisconsin, as 
elsewhere, that it is not worth while to send out weak 
Extension lecturers; this fact has led to a resolution 
not to offer courses except by men who will probably 
be quite satisfactory to the Centres. It always be- 
comes apparent, after some experience in University 
Extension, that men who may be thorough scholars 
are not necessarily successful before a popular audi- 
ence, either in their power to interest their hearers or 
in their teaching qualities. In Wisconsin there has 
been a greater demand for lecturers on English Liter- 
ature than upon any other topic; but we are told that 
in the West, as here, the personality of the lecturer 
is always as important a consideration as the topic 
of the lectures. Economies, sociology, history, astron- 
omy, and Greek life seem to be the subjects most in- 
teresting to the Centres, after English literature. 


The West Philadelphia Centre has offered a prize of 
ten dollars for the best essay on ‘America’s Contribu- 
tion to the Poetic Interpretation of Nature.’ Professor 
Bevier, whose course on ‘Six American Poets’ has re- 
cently been finished, will decide on the merits of the 
papers submitted. 


President E. D. Warfield has made the following 
report of his course of lectures on the ‘Development of 
the United States’ before the West Philadelphia Cen- 
tre: 

“The Centre is in excellent condition, and is ad- 
mirably organized. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the tact and energy of the president and of the 
secretary. There are an unusual number of earnest 
workers, and the after-meetings, usually lasting till 
10 o'clock, were full of interest. Study meetings were 
held on the alternate Mondays, and were largely at- 
tended. I feel it a privilege to have been permitted 
to lecture to so satisfactory a body of students. The 
course is being followed by one on American poets. I 
should think a course on recent American history and 
American prose writers would make a good series for 
next year.” 


The [London] University Extension Journal gives 
an outline of the program of the eighth Summer Meet- 
ing of University Extension and other students, 
which is to be held this year in Oxford from July 31 
to August 25. On the evening of July 31 the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon will lecture on ‘The Romantic Revi- 
val in English Literature.’ The main courses of study 
will be as follows: 


I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics of the 
Revolutionary Epoch, 1789-1848. 

Lectures will be delivered on Kant or Hegel, Sheri- 

dan, Crabbe, Cowper, and Shelley, Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ 
syron, and Coleridge, Wordsworth, Schiller. and 
Heine, and Jane Austen. There are also in course of 
arrangement lectures on Keats, Scott, Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, and others. 

The historical and social aspects of the period will 
be treated in lectures on ‘O’Connell and the Catholic 
Emancipation,’ ‘The History of Education During the 
Period,’ “The Abolition of Slavery,’ ‘The French Revo- 
lution,’ ‘Mazzini, ‘The Epoch of Reform in England 

—Economic, Municipal, and Electoral,’ ‘Wellesley’s 
Rule in India,’ and ‘The Waterloo Campaign.’ 

There will be a special advanced class in French, for 
the study of the French Revolution with the aid of 
the original authorities. 

Further lectures will be given on ‘French Painters 
of the Period’ and “The Music of the Period;’ arrange- 
ments are being made for lectures on ‘English Paint- 
ers,’ ‘Malthus,’ ‘Ricardo,’ ‘Pitt as a Financier,’ and 
‘rhe Early History of Factory Legislation’ are the 
subjects of lectures already determined upon. 

Among the lecturers we note the Master of Balliol, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, Canon Gore, Mr. Arthur Sedg- 
wick, Professor Moulton, Mr. F. S. Boas, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. M. E. Sadler, Rev. W. H. Shaw, Mr. E. 
L. S. Horsburgh, Mr. H. Belloc, and Rev. W. H. Hut- 
ton. 

If. Natural Science. 

There will be a continuous course of daily lectures 
on Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Geology. There 
will be a class in Anthropology, and lectures on As- 
tronomy, Zoology, and possibly Bacteriology. 

III. History and Theory of Education. 

With special reference to child-study and the kin- 
dergarten method. 

IV. The English Language. 

There will be a special class in this subject, intended 
primarily for foreigners, which will be conducted by 
Dr. Henry Sweet. 

V. The History of Architecture, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Buildings of Oxford and Its Neighbor- 
hood. 


Lectures will be given on ‘Oxford During the Pe- 
riod’ (1789-1848). 





VI. Classes will be held for the elementary and ad- 
vanced study of the Greek language. ~ 

Two Conferences will be held during the Meeting: 
(1) On the relations between Co-operation and Uni 
versity Extension; (2) On the Training of Pupil- 
Teachers. Special sermons will be preached by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon and Rev. W. Hudson Shaw. 
Theological lectures will be delivered by Canon Scott 
Holland on ‘St. John’s Gospel,’ by Rev. C. Hargrove 
on “The Revolutionary Spirit in keligion,’ and by 
tev. W. E. Addis on ‘The Development of Biblical 
Criticism During the Revolutionary Period.’ 

The price of a ticket for the whole Meeting is £1 
10s.; for the first part (July 3l-August 11) and for 
the second part (August 11-25), £1 each. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONFERENCE. 

A University Extension Conference was held Satur 
day evening, March 20, at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Thirteenth and Locust streets, Phila: 
delphia. There were present members of students’ 
associations, lecturers, directors of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, and 
representatives from the following Centres: Associa 
tion Local (Philadelphia), Bainbridge Street (Phila- 
delphia), Burlington, N. J.; Camden, N. J.; Chester, 
Church of the Covenant (Philadelphia), College Set- 
tlement (Philadelphia), Forty-ninth Street (Philadel- 
phia), Frankford, Germantown, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
Hebrew Literature Society (Philadelphia), Kensing- 
ton, Lancaster, Lehigh Avenue (Philadelphia), The 
Lighthouse (Philadelphia), Marlton, N. J.; Media, 
Millville, N.J.; Moorestown, N.J,; Norristown, North 
Philadelphia, Riverton, N. J.; Salem, N. J.; South 
Philadelphia, West Chester, West Park (Philadel- 
phia, West Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del.; Wood- 
bury, N. J.; Wyncote, and Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion (Philadelphia). 

The first address was by Professor Charles Sprague- 
Smith. He outlined a plan for the comparative study 
of literature, and referred to conferences which he had 
held in New York and elsewhere for literary study ac- 
cording to his method. He thought that the great ex- 
amples of epics, dramas, and so on, in different lan- 
guages, should be compared, with a view to generali- 
zations which could not be drawn from individual 
eases. He seemed to think that there was something 
more important than literary form to be derived from 
such comparisons. Mr. A. H. Quinn, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, took issue with Professor 
Sprague-Smith, objecting that the method of going at 
once to the greatest monuments of literature, and con- 
centrating attention upon a few examples, was not in 
conformity with generally approved practice. He 
said that in teaching literature at the University of 
Pennsylvania and in many other colleges it was now 
thought best to begin with novels, as representing the 
better known, and to proceed from them to essays, the 
drama, and other literary forms; that comparative 
literature was more suited to graduate students than 
to beginners. 

Mr. Walter C. Douglas then read a paper written 
for the conference by Mr. Graham Wallas, who advo- 
cated higher specialization in University Extension 
work, and long-continued attention to one subject 
under the direction of one or two teachers. Mr. Wal- 
las expressed the belief that under these conditions 
original work might be done of actual value as a con- 
tribution to knowledge. He also urged such affiliation 
between University Extension and the other educa- 
tional agencies as would result in drafting from the 
former students for the special schools having regular 
foundations, such as the art schools, the Wharton 
School and the other departments of the University. 
Professor Patten spoke in general approval of Mr. 
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Wallas’s suggestions. He was followed by Mr. 8. 
Burns-Weston, who appeared to feel that unless Uni- 
versity Extension classes could do such work as might 
be expected of specialists studying at a university 
such work as might in time lead to the formation of 
colleges—the movement would fail of its purpose. 

The final address was made by Mr. Belloc. He did 
not agree with Mr. Wallas or the latest speakers. He 
believed in the possibility of transmitting to a general 
audience in some degree the conclusions reached 
through the special studies of university men, and in 
the inspiration of numbers, nor would he limit the 
hearers to any one set of people. He called attention 
to the fact that, while in England there may be a need 
of colleges sprung from the gathering together of the 
most devoted disciples of University Extension, there 
is no such need in the United States, where colleges 
are abundant and the way is made easy for any one 
who can take time for special study, and has will and 
aptitude to pursue it. He went on to say: 

“University Extension, even more than its kindred 
movements in modern life, shows at once a double 
function. | regard the class as appertaining to one of 
these functions, the general lecture to another. I need 
not say that I regard the lecture as by far the more 
important of the two, for if University Extension 
means anything, it means the bringing into our own 
highly specialized and complex time that sim- 
plicity and freshness of interest that appeal to large 
numbers of men upon general grounds, which were the 
origins of teaching in the old university centres, and 
to which origins we must return unless modern com- 
munities are to lose the results of university teaching. 
The class exists, in my opinion, for a separate purpose. 
There are in every one of these large audiences who 
listen to University Extension lectures a certain pro- 
portion—but, it cannot be too often repeated, a small 
proportion—to whom special work upon the subject 
is attractive or directly useful. For example, if I my- 
self were a resident of a town where lectures were 
being given upon electricity, I should go to hear them 
because the matter has for me a strong general inter- 
est, but I should do no further work. If, on the other 
hand, DeCoulanges were living, and were lecturing on 
the origins of Europe, the lectures would be to me less 
important than the references to authorities and to 
methods of study which such a man could give; but, 
while thousands might listen to such a lecture, I very 
much doubt if more than twenty of them would feel 
the desire or have the previous training to take ad- 
vantage of such references. 

“How, then, would I define the smaller body which 
I think ought to be called the class? In the first 
place, I think it ought to be definitely enrolled. I 
would allow any one to put his name down on the 
roll, even at the last lecture. But there ought to be a 
list, and the lecturer should possess this list. Those 
who are not on such a list should not be called mem- 
bers of the class. In the second place, all those so en- 
rolling should pledge themselves to write at least one 
essay before the course is over. I say at least one, 
recognizing well that it is preferable for them to write 
four, and I would make it preferable by giving certifi- 
cates in the examination only to those who had writ- 
ten four. In the third place, I would have it under- 
stood—though, of course, there is no way of enforcing 
it—that some one authority at least, recommended by 
the lecturer, should be read by every member of the 
class. For example, when I lecture on the French 
Revolution, I may as well not have a class at all as 
have one in which any of the members had failed to 
read the ‘Contrat Social’ of Rousseau. Finally, I 
would say that the examination at the end ought to 
be thrown open to all those who choose to come, for 
the very simple reason that an examination is of far 
more value to a casual hearer who desires to know 
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where he stands in the general underlying knowledge 
of the subject than it is to a man whom the opportu- 
nities of studentship or scholarship have attracted. 
To go back to my original example, if I were listening 
to DeCoulanges’s lectures, it would be a small matter 
to me to know at the end of six weeks how I stood 
in his estimation, but a greater matter to find out at 
the end of a year’s work that his methods had en- 
abled me to teach myself.” 

Mrs. Birney opened the discussion by describing 
what she had found to be the best methods in leading 
a class preparing for a course of lectures. Her account 
of the amount and character of the preliminary study 
done in some of the classes she had worked with was 
listened to with special interest. Mr. Bioren and Miss 
Stockton made valuable contributions to the discus- 
sicn upon class work. Mr. Tillinghast called attention 
to the error of demanding the writing of four essays 
in connection with a course as a condition of eligibil- 
ity for examination. Miss Fisher suggested as a 
topic to be considered at the next meeting the diffi- 
one of getting as many copies of certain books from 
the libraries as were wanted by students preparing for 
particular courses, and means of overcoming this ob- 
stacle. Mr. Rosengarten spoke of the willingness of 
the Free Library to do all that it could to assist in 
supplying books. The matter of branch and traveling 
libraries was touched upon. It appeared that the 
West Philadelphia Centre had been using a traveling 
library from the Free Library of Philadelphia. The 
Conference adjourned to meet at an early date next 
winter. 

The room was full, and there was an evident inter- 
est in the addresses and discussions, which seemed to 
indicate a growing desire to take University Exten- 
sion work seriously and make it effective. 


The Editor will be greatly obliged to per- 
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At the time THE CITIZEN goes to press the following courses are definitely arranged. 
CENTRES IN PHILADEL PRIA... 
LECTURER. | SUBJECT. 

Afternoon Lectures (Spe-| Graham Wallas The Story of the E English. Towns 
cial course) Associa- 
tion Hall, 
1sth and Chestnut, at 4.30. 

Afternoon Lectures (Spe- 
cial course) Associa- 
tion Hall, 
1sth and Chestnut, at 4.30. 

Association Local, . 
rsth and Chestnut sts, 

Association Local, . 
1sth and Chestnut sts. 

Bainbridge Street . . . 
Eighth and Bainbridge sts. 

Germantown . . 

Hebrew Literature Soc’y y 

Kensington 


CENTRE. l __DATES OF ners. 


Jan. a 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8 





| 
| Mar, 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr. 5. 


Hilaire Belloc . Representative Frenchmen . 


Graham Wallas The History and Character of English} Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9. 
Institutions ‘ . 
The French Revolution . 


Hilaire Belloc . | Feb. 23, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 


Henry W. Elson . 


Graham Wallas 
Joseph French Johnson 
Graham Wallas 


Great Republic in its Youth . | Jan. 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19. 


The Story of the English Towns - | Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 

Money .. . | Mar. 28, Apr. 4, 11. 

The History and C haracter of English Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 
Institutions So 

Development of the United ‘States << 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, Mar. 5 


Romantic and Dramatic Music . . . | Mar. 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr. 5, 12. 


Peirce School, 2 p.m. . | E. D. Warfield . 
School of Industrial Art, Thomas W. Surette, . 


Broad and Pine sts. 
South Philadelphia, E. P, Cheyney. . Central Europe in the Nineteenth Cen-| Jan. 21 


Broad and Federal sts. tury 


» 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25. 


West Park . ; 

41st and Westminster ; ave. 
West Philadelphia, Louis Bevier 
Young Friends’ Associa- Hilaire Belloc 


thon, ° 
140 Nerth rsth st 


Albert H. Smyth . American Literature... . . . .| Jan. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15. 


Six American Poets. . oe ee . 8, 15, 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15. 
The Crusades ..... ; . .| Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 


CEN TRES OUT OF PHILADELPHI 


LECTURER. 


CENTRE. SUBJECT. DATES OF LECTURES. 


. 16, 30, Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 13, 27. 
. 4, 11, 18, 25, Apr. 1, 8. 


“The French Revolution s 

English Literature, from Shakespeare) } 
to Tennyson. . 

The History and Character of English 
Institutions ; 


Altoona ‘ 


; | Hilaire Belloc . 
Atlantic City . 


Albert H. Smyth 
Graham Wallas 


Baltimore, Md. . . 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13. 


Braddock : 
Brooklyn Institute, 4 p. m 


Brooklyn Institute, 4 p.m. 
Bryn Mawr ‘ ‘ 
Burlington, N. J. 


Camden, N 

ae 
Elizabeth, N. J. . 
Elkton ; 
Franklin 
Haddonfield, N 
Harrisburg . 
Hazleton 
Indiana . 
Latrobe . 
Lebanon ... 
Millville, N. J. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark, N, J. 
New York , 


New York . 
New York . 
Ogontz . : 
Orange, N.J. . 
Paterson, N, J. . 


| Henry W. Elson . 
Graham Wallas 
Hilaire Belloc . 
Hilaire Belloc , 
Hilaire Belloc . . . 
John W. Perrin 
Graham Wallas . 
Henry W. Elson . 
William Francis Magie 
Henry W. Elson . 
Hilaire Belloc . . 
E. P. Cheyney. . 
Hilaire Belloc . 


| E. D. Warfield. . 


Hilaire Belloc . 
| John W. Perrin 


| Dana C. Munro 


Clarence G. Child 
Hilaire Belloc . . , 
Edward T. Devine . 
Edward T. Devine . . 
Joseph French Johnson 


Thomas W. Surette, . 
Henry W. Elson . 
Hilaire Belloc . 
Hilaire Belloc . 
Thomas W. Surette . 


Between the Two Wars . 


The History and Character “f E nglish 


Institutions ; 
Representative Frenchmen . 
Representative Frenchmen . 
The French Revolution . 


France in the Nineteenth Century . ; 
The Story of the English Towns 


Between the Two Wars . 
Physics . ‘ ss 
Between the Two Ww ars . 
The French Revolution . 


Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century ] 


The French Revolution , 
Age of Elizabeth ‘ 
The French Revolution . 


France in the Nineteenth Century : 


The Crusades 


Literature of the Seventeenth Cen tury | | 


The French Revolution . 
Economics 
Economics 


The Principles ‘of Money Applied t to! 


Current Problems 
The Development of Music 


The Great Republic in Its Youth 
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FAVORITE MAGAZINE FOR ALL 
PRACTICAL TEACHERS 


The Teacher is issued monthly (except July and August) 
and covers the field of general educational! 


information. 


Th T 4 h r is thoroughly up to date, both as to its 
C C C C general style and nature of its contents. 
Each article is written by some teacher of eminent 
standing who is thoroughly familiar with his subject. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year, payable in advance. 

Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Copies can be had at the Book Department of John Wana- 
maker, Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets, or at the business office of 
Tue TEACHER. 


CASTLE & HEILMAN 
PUBLISHERS 


27 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Bas>SAMPLE COPIES sent free upon application. 
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Women's Tailor-Made Costumes 


We are daily adding new styles and materials to our already 
large stock of Tailor-made Costumes. Being in constant and 
close touch with the best manufacturers in Europe and 
America, and having our own workrooms, we are able to show 
the very latest styles almost as soon as designed. We turn 
the garments over to you with only a small profit added : 


ORONO LOLOLLOLLOLILLLOMLLO LL LO LL OLOLLOLOLLLOLILOL LOL LOLOL LOLOL OLOX OOM 


TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of pure worsted Storm Serge, fly front 

coat, lined throughout with silk, latest shape, perfectly draped skirt. 

Colors: blue and black, at $8.50 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of pure worsted Storm Serge and fine 

Covert Cloth, fly front jacket, lined with silk, perfectly draped skirt 

in latest shape. Colors: blue, black, and mixtures, at $10.00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of choice Mixtures, Covert Cloths and 

Storm Serge, stylish fly front coat, lined throughout with fine, fancy 

silk and plain taffetas, perfectly shaped skirt of the latest cut, at . . $12.00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of fine Broadcloth, fly front coat of 

the latest style, perfectly draped skirt, both skirt and coat lined 

with fine black tatfeta silk, all the latest colorings, at $15.00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES of fine Habit Cloth, the ‘‘ Branden- 

berg ’’ coat, lined with rich changeable taffeta, finely made, perfect 

hanging skirt, all the newest shades and colorings, at $18.00 
TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES—hbundreds of styles, in the choicest 

materials, lined with the richest plain and fancy silks, in all the 

latest shapes. They will be found equal in every way to made-to- 

order costumes at twice the prices they are marked. . . . $20.00 to $60.00 


BL ACK | | Bpingie, Empress, Popeline, Peb- 
simi ble, and Bengaline Suitings 


"OQ ’ —magnificent assortment, 45 to 52 
DRESS GOODS inches wide, from . . 7§c to $1.50 
Drap d’Ete—The new fabric, superior | Mohair Brilliantine—light in 


quality, satin finish, 45 to 54 inches weight, as handsome and _ brilliant 
wide, from 75¢c to $2.06 in appearance as silk, 54 inches 


English Mohair Sicilians—very wide, $1.00 and $1 25 
high lustre, perfect in weight and | Black Soleil—all wool, silk lustre, 
finish, 54 to 56 inches wide, from raven black, 45 inches wide, per 

$1.00 to $2.00 | 


Moscovienne—will be very popular | Black Jacquards—wool and mohair 
for the coming Spring season, 46 efiects, 25 styles to select from, 45 
inches wide, from. . $r.00 to $7.50 | inches wide, per yard . . . . . 374¢ 


Mail Orders Promptly and Accurately Filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OOOH LP LLL TTT 
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